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THE MORAL EFFECT OF HISTORICAL STUDY 


That the adoption of the historical point of view in studying 
and teaching the Bible raises many perplexing questions no intelli- 
gent advocate of historical study will deny. Of these none is more 
serious than the problem whether such teaching can be made morally 
and religiously effective. For they are right who demand that any 

_ method of teaching the Bible shall vindicate its right to be by show- 
ing that it can, not only impart correct historical conceptions, but 
also generate and develop a high type of character. Can the his- 
torical method do this? 

-Let it then be frankly affirmed at the outset that the historical 
method of study involves the modification of that idea of authority 
which was commonly held a generation ago and is by many still 
held. The historical method in itself indeed involves no presuppo- 
sitions for or against the authority of the individual teachings of 
the Bible. But the prosecution of it soon leads to the discovery 
that the various portions of the Bible do not all present the same 
conception of God, the same ideals of religion, the same standards 
of moral conduct. And from this it obviously follows that the 
teacher of the Bible cannot say to his pupils or imply in his teaching: 
“Whatever teaching or command you find between the covers of 
the Book comes to you today with divine authority, and demands 
of you acceptance and obedience.” ‘The teacher of the Bible must 
find a more tenable basis for the authority of that which he presents to 
his pupils. 

But the untenableness of the conception of the Bible as authori- 
tative in every part for men of today is not an original discovery 
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of modern historical study. Jesus and Paul perceived and taught 
it long ago. All that historical study can claim is to have removed 
the scales that hindered our eyes from seeing what was taught us 
in the Bible itself. Jesus, to mention but a single example, declared 
that the Old Testament law of food was without valid basis. Paul 
made freedom from circumcision a vital element of his gospel. Both 
clearly rejected the authority of statutes, whose divine origin they 
did not dispute, for men of their day and by implication for men 
of subsequent times. Not less certainly did Jesus at least condemn 
the vindictive spirit expressed in some of the psalms. But even 
more significant than the rejection of individual statutes or the dis- 
approval of single utterances of psalmist or prophet is the repudia- 
tion, which is in these things involved, of the whole principle of legalism 
and the method of developing character which is based upon legalism. 
The Christianity of Jesus and his great apostle is fundamentally 
a religion, not of an authoritative book, but of a God revealing 
himself through the experience of the individual and the race. He 


’ who would re-establish the legalistic idea of the Bible as in every 


part authoritative for men of today must build up what Jesus and 
Paul destroyed, and destroy what they built up. 

But the New Testament not only protests against the teaching 
of religion on a basis of the authority of all the teachings of the book, 
it also points out what is to take its place. For, availing itself of 
all the light furnished by that transcendently valuable record of past 
experience contained in the Old Testament, it makes its appeal to 
the moral judgments of living men, enlightened by this ancient 
record and by contemporary experience, their own and that of their 
fellow-men. This was the method of Jesus. Subjecting the religion 
of his own day to a searching and discriminating criticism, which 
approved some elements and condemned others, he appealed to 
men to live as he lived and taught, on the ground that such living 
was harmonious with reality as known through experience past and 
present. This was the method of Paul. Speaking of the utter- 
ances of the prophets of his day, who spoke, as he confessed, by 
the Spirit, he bade his disciples: “Prove all things, hold fast the 
good.” Rejecting the statutes of the Old Testament as clearly as 
he retained and reaffirmed certain of its fundamental religious and 
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ethical ideas, he defended this position by appeal to experience— 
his own, that of his nation, that of his gentile converts. 

Can we devise a more effective way today? The historical 
method of study leads the pupil through the biblical record of the 
experience of centuries, including that of Old Testament patriarch, 
prophet, and psalmist, and New Testament Christ, and apostle, 
and common Christian. It does not say to him: “Each experience 
of all these is worthy of your imitation; each utterance of theirs 
comes to you with authority.” It cannot do this if it would, for 
to do so would issue in the paradox of rejecting the teaching of the 
supreme teacher of all, Jesus himself. It would not if it could; 
for it has learned from him a better way. Jesus has taught us that 
this record of experience and teaching makes its appeal to every 
soul of man. To each one differently indeed, according to his age, 
maturity, personal experience, and attitude toward the good; but 
to each, if only it is rightly presented, in such way as to waken the 
divine imperative of his own soul, bidding him choose the good 
and flee the evil. If noble character and high ideals enforced by 
the teachings of history make no appeal; if the hideousness of evil 
and its outcome in life and character convey no effective warning, 
will the authority of the book-or of statutes be more effective? Per- 
haps so, in some instances, and for a time. But the history of the 
church shows that there is no permanent development of character 
without the soul’s consent to that which is good and response of 
will to its appeal. If the life of Abraham, of David, of Jesus himself 
with its unwavering faith and its self-sacrificing love, leave the heart 
unmoved; if the teachings of prophet, psalmist, sage, messiah, 
and apostle find no responsive chord, they are not likely to be 
persuaded by an assertion of authority exceeding that which the 
Bible itself warrants. 

Doubtless to many there seems to be in all this great loss. So 
long has the idea of authority of church or book ruled the minds of 
men, so much easier is it indeed to make swift appeal to such 
authority than to find one’s way to the citadel of the heart of man- 
soul, that any modification of this authority idea seems to be sur- 
render of what is vital, But the loss is apparent, not real. 

In the first place, the historical method of study makes for sin- 
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cerity, and conserves that honesty with one’s self and supreme 
loyalty to truth which is essential to the development of high char- 
acter. Many young men and women are facing today or will soon 
face the necessity of choosing between truth and the authority, in 
matters of belief of the church or the book. Even though they 
may have found no particular in which the book or the church is 
on the one side and truth on the other, the possibility of such a 
conflict hovers on the horizon, agitating the soul, and compelling 
it to decide whether it will give its allegiance to truth or, remanding 
this to a second place, make something else supreme. Nor can the 
crisis be evaded; for no man can serve two masters. In such tragic 
hour—for such it often is—every system that sets up church or 
book, not simply as a guide and help to truth, but as an authority 
that cannot be appealed from, necessarily gives its voice against the 
supremacy of truth as such. The historical method, on the other 
hand, speaks for truth, and bids the soul following this supremely, 
use all else, even church and book, as means to its discovery. It is 
an epoch in the history of any man when he ventures forth upon the 
truth alone, not even knowing yet what that truth is, but determined 
resolutely to follow it wherever it leads. He alone is God’s free 
man; for the truth alone can make us free. Happy the man who 
comes to such decision through storm and stress, burning his bridges 
behind him and parting company with friends and thoughts that 
have been as dear as life to him. But happier still he who reaches it 
as the flower blossoms, as the natural outcome of healthful influences 
which have from earliest youth surrounded him. 

But again, the adoption of the historical method is a gain, because 
history, if only the term be taken in its large and true sense, is the 
one great teacher of mankind. Or, better stated, it is God’s one 
method of teaching men. Mere knowledge of historical facts is 
not wisdom. But he who will not learn from history debars himself 
from learning at all. For it is through history—i. e., through the 
knowledge of human experience—that men know all that they now 
know and must learn all that they are ever to learn. He who would 
order his life aright must do so in the light of experience; and the 
sphere of religion and morals is no exception to this broad principle. 
The pre-eminence of the Bible as a basis of religious instruction, 
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as an agent for the development of character, results not from its 
being outside the realm of history, but from the fact that it is a 
history of experience in the distinctly moral and religious sphere, 
and from the exceptionally significant character, and consequent 
pre-eminent value, of that experience. To study this record histori- 
cally is but to seek to see and know God by retracing and living 
again those experiences of the race in which God has most fully 
. revealed himself, which by common confession have most to teach 
us concerning the true way of life for man. 

Finally we may trust historical study to be effective for the 
development of character, because the human soul brought face to 
face with experience has a capacity for responding to the truth 
which such experience suggests, and a tendency to_be molded by it 
which can be evaded only by wilful perversity. The soul of man 
is made for truth; the will of man, for response to it—the two 
are suited the one to the other—as the soil to the seed. The teacher 
who can successfully bring his pupils face to face with the great 
characters of which the Bible contains a record, and the great truths 
which are disclosed in its history and set forth by its teachers, need 


never fear that such presentation will be ineffective. 


THE ORDINANCES OF THE CHURCH 


b PRINCIPAL WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D. 
Lancashire College, University of Manchester, England 


Nobody can observe the revolutionary change that is coming 
over a large part of Christendom with regard to the observance of 
religious ordinances without perceiving the fact that we are fast 
approaching an acute crisis. Hitherto, all down the ages, the influence 
of the historic churches has led to a virtual identification of religion 
with its ordinances, or at least to the acceptance of a due regard 
for them as the sign and test of loyalty to the faith. But in the 
present day an increasing majority of the population of Christian 
countries manifests sheer indifference, if not absolute aversion, to 
what appear to have been the principal religious performances of 
their forefathers; and yet it would not be just to reckon most of 
these people as unbelievers who have renounced Christianity, or as 
altogether godless men and women who have “no part or lot in 
the matter.” They are not content with civil marriage, have their 
children baptized, desire them to receive Bible teaching at school, 
bury their dead with the rites of the church. But here their eccle- 
siastical relations end. Many of them think seriously on the great 
problems, aim sincerely at lofty ideals, live their own life in the 
unseen; nevertheless the regular outward observances of religion 
maintained by the church are nothing to them. They go their way 
as though these things did not exist. What are we to say to this new 
situation which is so evident today both in Europe and in America ? 

We are called upon to face afresh the fundamental question 
of the ordinances of the church and to come to a clear understanding 
with ourselves with reference to them. Now, the Century Dic- 
tionary defines the word “ordinance,” when used ecclesiastically, 
as ‘‘a religious ceremony, rite, or practice established by authority.” 
While this definition fairly expresses the conventional idea, it clearly 
raises the question we. want to settle by the use of the term “‘authority.”’ 
Those people who submit their lives and consciences to ecclesias- 
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tical authority are ipso facto bound to carry out the regulations 
laid down by their acknowledged rulers—the church, the pope, 
the bishop, the priest, as the case may be. But we have to go behind 
that position in the present inquiry, and also to consider the position 
of those people who do not recognize it. The ordinances of the 
church may be regarded in several distinct ways by people who are 
equally sincere in their religious faith and equally earnest in their 
personal devotion. (1) They may be taken as directly commanded 
by God and of the essence of the religious life. (2) They may be 
treated as divinely ordered, and therefore obligatory though only as 
aids to devotion, conceded to us in condescension to our weakness, ~ 
(3) They may be considered of divine origin, but only in the sense of . 
arrangements of which we may avail ourselves if.we find that we 
can profit by them, while we are perfectly free to dispense with them 
if we discover that for ourselves they are not profitable; so that, 
while they are a boon to the ritualistically inclined, they are neg- 
ligible because useless among people of different dispositions or 
natures, (4) Lastly, they may be regarded as survivals of a primitive 
cult which was natural and useful in the childhood of religion, but 
which should be outgrown and laid aside with the growth of intel- 
lectual and spiritual development—as consisting of “ beggarly ele- 
ments,” the clinging to which is a discreditable sign of an infantine 
condition, 

If we reflect on the history of religion, we must see that the obser- 
vance of ordinances bulks largely among primitive and backward 
races. The savage has a poor theology, but an elaborate ritual. 
With primitive man the cult is more important than the creed. 
We must not let the fact that the editing of the Hexateuch by Ezra 
and the scribes came later than the ethical and spiritual teaching 
of the great eighth-century Hebrew prophets, prevent us from per- 
ceiving that the primitive religion of Israel was extremely ritualistic. 
According to Marti, our latest authority on the subject,’ after the 
Israelites had escaped from the poly-demonistic type of belief preva- 
lent among their wandering kinsfolk, and had come to “monolatry”’ 
in recognizing Yahweh as their God, in the second stage which 
began with the settlement in Canaan, ritual and sacrifice became 

* Die Religion des Alten Testaments unter den Religionen des Vorderen Orients. 
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prominent. The riper religion of the prophets represented a third 
stage. With Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah sacrificial rites and religious 
ordinances generally—new moons, sabbaths, etc.—are quite subor- 
dinate to moral conduct and spiritual fidelity to God. Here, then, 
we have the rivalry of the two types of religion—the priestly making 
much of ordinances, the prophetic deprecating ordinances in contrast 
to ethical character. After the exile this rivalry, with its consequent 
controversies, ceases. Jeremiah had been a priest; Ezekiel was a 
priest intensely interested in a new development of ritual; Haggai 
and Zechariah cheered the temple-builders in view of the religion of 
ordinances to be there carried on; Malachi’s heaviest accusations 
are against those who neglect the support of the temple and its 
services. Thus we now have the prophet in alliance with the priest 
furthering his ritual. Are we to consider this to be development 
or degeneration? Viewed ideally, it cannot appear as an advance. 
The eighth-century prophets were intellectually and _ spiritually 
much greater men than their successors; they penetrated more deeply 
into the essence of religion; they set before them higher and purer 
aims. Nevertheless they failed to bring the people up to their 
standard. They were voices crying in the wilderness. Heathenish 
vice and cruelty flourished in spite of their thunders of denunciation. 
These gross corruptions were purged out of the nation during the 
captivity, and the remnant that returned came as a church conse- 
crated to the worship of Jehovah. The worship they brought with 
them was intensely ritualistic; but it was adapted to their condition— 
a worship they could appreciate and feed upon. Thus, though they 
had a type of religion which, judged by the standard of Christianity, 
must be recognized as lower than that of Isaiah or Hosea, in point 
of fact they were more religious and more moral than their ancestors 
of the eighth century, and were able to make better use of the law 
than the men of the old times had made of the prophets. This new 
religious life is reflected in the Psalter—the richest, deepest, purest cx- 
pression of the devotional life the world has ever seen, unapproachable 
even by the hymns of the Christian church. Let it not be forgotten 
that the Psalter grew up under a religion of ordinances, although, on 
the other hand, some of the finest psalms (e.g., Pss. 40, 50, 51) 
belong to the anti-ritualistic school of the prophetic line. 
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The development of scribism into rabbinism magnified tic impor- 
tance of ordinances, until by the time of Christ these aids to devotion 
had become substitutes for devotion, actually stifling the spiritual 
life they were originally designed to foster; so that a large part of 
our Lord’s ministry consisted in a protest against the abuse, with 
the result that his rejection by the authorities which led to his death 
was the direct consequence of this protest. It is not too much to 
say that Jesus was crucified because he opposed a religion of ordi- 
nances. 

After this, what is to be said of the position of ordinances in 
the Christian church? These are in the main the observance of 
Sunday and the Christian year, public worship with the ministry 
of the Word, and the sacraments; to which may be added special 
services, such as those for marriages and funerals, although they 
have no New Testament precedent, and private domestic engage- 
ments, such as family prayers, “grace” at meals, etc. Did Jesus, 
while giving the greatest offense to the Jews by his free use of the 
sabbath, expect his people to transfer the fourth commandment 
from Saturday to Sunday; and would Paul, while bidding his readers 
not to let anybody judge them with regard to sabbaths (Col. 2:16) 
so long as these were Jewish sabbaths, support a rigid Christian 
sabbatarianism? With regard to the sacraments in particular, 
which are the central offices in most churches, it is to be observed 
that our Lord’s position is very obscure. Although in a way the 
successor of John the Baptist, he never baptized. We have only one 
reference to the performance of baptism by his disciples during 
his lifetime, and that is in the Fourth Gospel (John 4:1, 2). None 
of the Synoptics make the slightest allusion to the subject. The 
commission to administer baptism which goes with the baptismal 
formula in one of these gospels (Matt. 28:19) has a measure of 
doubt cast upon it by recent criticism. Before any manuscript 
flaw in the text had been discovered, it had been rejected by Weiz- 
sicker, Harnack, Scholten, Holtzmann, Teichmann, and others, 
purely on grounds of internal criticism; and now their views are 
powerfully supported by Mr. Conybeare’s discovery that the bap- 
tismal part of the passage is absent from all Eusebius’ earlier quo- 
tations of it. The only other place where Jesus is represented as 
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commanding baptism occurs in those concluding verses of the second 
gospel which are now undoubtedly rejected as not belonging to 
the original document (Mark 16:16). Then we are in the midst 
of a controversy on the question whether Christ ever commanded 
the Lord’s Supper to be repeated as an ordinance of the church. 
Neither of the two earliest gospels records any such requirement. 
We meet with it in Paul (I Cor. 11:24), and also in Luke 22:19, 
who here appears to be more or less dependent on Paul.? Spitta 
argues strongly against the idea that our Lord commanded the 
repetition of the Supper as an ordinance of the church,3 and he is 
supported by Titius, Pfleiderer, Jiilicher, and others. Dr. Briggs 
suggests that our Lord gave the commission for this observance after 
his resurrection. It is too much to expect us to believe that Paul 
deliberately devised the repetition of what had occurred in the upper © 
room of his own initiative, nor does he imply that he received his 


direction concerning it by a vision, His language points to a tradi- 


tion which he knew to have started from Christ himself.5 

But while we may have good reason for supposing that Paul, 
and after him Luke, were not misinterpreting their Master’s inten- 
tion, is not this whole discussion, as far as it is more than merely 
literary and historical, somewhat pedantic? If we stand back 
from the picture of our Lord’s life and regard it in its broad features, 
we cannot but see that religious ordinances as such meant very — 
little to him. It cannot be that he fought so strenuously against 
the dead formalism of the scribes only to substitute new rites of 
his own creation. When he denounced the absurdity of pharisaic 
washing, it is not to substitute Christian baptism, but to require 
the cleansing of the heart; and when he liberates his disciples from 
the requirements of fasting, it is not to order them to partake of the 
Eucharist, but to introduce them to the joy of God’s free children. 
Similarly, when Paul protests so vehemently against the bondage 
of the Galatians to Jewish ordinances, or defends the Colossians 


2 Justin Martyr also has the oro wocetre (I A pol. 66). 

3 Urchristentum, pp. 301 ff. 

4 The Messiah of the Gospels, p. 123. 

5 éy@ yap wapédaBov (I Cor. 11:23), the last word being the regular term for receiv- 
ing a tradition, : 
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in their freedom from those ordinances, it cannot be that he intends 
to substitute the new-forged fetters of Christian ordinances. He 
does not merely protest against Judaism as a specific religion of 
law, but against the idea of external performances as obligatory 
religious duties, over against which he sets the spiritual life, and 
the fruits of the spirit. 

Must we not say, then, that the whole trend and tendency of the 
teaching and example of Christ and his disciples is against making 
much of ordinances and in line with the eighth-century prophets 
who demand justice and mercy, rather than festivals and sacrifices ? 
Even James, the most Jewish of the New Testament writers, declares 
that the true ritual is to “visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

When we consider the condition of the primitive church, we find 
little made of ordinances, but much made of the charities of life. 
Religious worship was still free and unconventional, as Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians abundantly testifies. Even so 
pronounced an ecclesiastic as Bishop Wordsworth says: “As far 
as the prayers outside the Lord’s Prayer were fixed, they probably 
consisted of the Psalms, which were the only formal prayers of the 
Christian church for a long period, except the Lord’s Prayer.®”’ 
In primitive times Sunday was never regarded as a Christian sab- 
bath. The Greek church long observed both Saturday and Sunday. 
According to Bishop Wordsworth, the Christian Sunday service 
grew out of the Jewish sabbath evening service and was at first 
either confined to a continuation of it into or through the night, 
or was followed after an interval of repose by an early sermon on 
Sunday 7—surely a very questionable statement! It is more his- 
torical to say that the Sunday morning assembly of the early Chris- 
tians was a spontaneous, joyous commemoration of their Lord’s 
resurrection, having at first no connection whatever with the Jewish 
sabbath, not being in any sense an ordinance, and only in course 
of generations accreting to itself Jewish sabbatical notions. Easter 
was the most ancient and sacred of all the annual church festivals. 
Yet the historian Socrates, writing late in the fifth century, says: 

6 The Ministry of Grace, p. 307. 
7 Ibid., p. 304. 
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“Neither the Savior nor the apostles commanded us to keep this 
feast by any law; nor did the gospel or the apostles impose it upon 
us by threat of fine or punishment or curse, as the law of Moses did 
to the Jews;”® and he adds that the observance of Easter arose 
from custom rather than from direct command, confirming this 
statement by pointing to the divergence in aise — to the 
festival by different churches in early times. 

It is evident, then, that the modern indifference to religious 
ordinances which appears to be so alarming in the eyes of many 
of our church leaders is not—at all events on the surface of it— 
so alien to the teaching of the Old Testament prophets or that of 
our Lord and his apostles or the practice of primitive Christian times. 
Nevertheless, this is not the end of the controversy. The situation 
demands to be examined more closely. 

In the first place, we cannot judge the religious state of a people 
by the measure of its observance or non-observance of ordinances. 
If we could do so, we should have to conclude that Spain and Russia 
were more Christian than England or America. The rough 
method of church-attendance statistics is a fallacious test of the 
progress or decline of real religion. When it was obligatory to 
go to church on pain of social. ostracism, all respectable people 
made a point of being seen in their pews on Sunday, just as today 
all respectable people make a point of returning morning calls. 
The removal of the social obligation means that people who have 
no real religion have now little inducement to practice the forms of 
religion. As far as such people are concerned, the result is a gain 
in their escape from an odious course of hypocrisy. Then we may 
conclude that there is a higher average of sincerity left among those 
who still observe the ordinances. Consequently, the tone and 
character of the congregations will be better than formerly, and 
the same number of attendants at public worship will count for 
more than under the ancient régime. Conversely, the non-attend- 
ance of many people will mean less on the other side. Formerly, 
for a man who prized his reputation, it required some moral courage 
to abstain deliberately from church-going; he became a marked 
man. That is not the case today. Many people have their own 
8 His. Eccl., V, 22. 
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religion, while they will have nothing to do with the religion of the 
churches. It is not just to condemn such people as godless men 
and women, By so doing we may fall into the error of the disciples 
who were rebuked by their Master for desiring him to forbid a man 
using his name because that man did not join their company. We 
are too ready to condemn people simply because they “follow not 
with us,” without considering that, in spite of this painful slight 
to the church, they may still be following Christ. 

The most disconcerting fact to the thoughtful minister is not 
the indifference of the multitude; it is the increasing neglect of the 
ordinances of the church by men of intelligence and character as 
doctors, lawyers, artists,writers, scholars, experts in science. We are 

- not quite in a condition similar to that of a century ago, when John 
Foster wrote his celebrated essay on The Aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion; still less are we in the state of England 
fifty years earlier, when, as Bishop Butler tells us, intellectual people 
took for granted that Christianity was a delusion, so that there was 

-no need even to combat it. Among thinking men there is a remark- 
able return both toward faith in the unseen and toward reverence 
for Jesus Christ. But this goes with a growing indifference to 
religious ordinances. Educated people say that they cannot endure 
the commonplaces of the pulpit, will not submit their minds to 
the direction of the minister, find richer pabulum in intercourse 
with Nature, their favorite authors, and more congenial intercourse 
with their chosen friends than in the church and its associations. 
We must admit that there is a iarge amount of reason in such con- 
fessions. We feel it in reading the meditations of Mr. A. C. Benson 
in his “College Window.” And yet the argument of them is not 
unanswerable. Is it not possible that they may issue in spiritual 
arrogance? After all, the first place in religion does not belong 
to the thinker; it is due to the saint. And the saint may be neither 
a naturally intellectual nor a highly educated person. His ideas 
may be poor, regarded from the standpoint of philosophy or culture. 
But religion is not a matter of ideas; primarily it is an affair of char- 
acter. Its deepest note is charity; and the new separation does 
not obviously make for broad and active brotherly love, St. Francis 
did not display the wit of Erasmus; George Fox was an inspired 
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teacher who lacked university culture. We must not forget the 
lesson of Browning’s “Christmas Day” and “Easter Eve.” The 
stuffy chapel may be unendurable. Still much may be borne for 
the sake of humility and charity. It is beautiful to think of that 
great man of science, Faraday, in his Sandemanian chapel. The 
danger is that religion should be regarded as a matter of taste, rather 
than as a question of conscience. That this danger is very real is 
proved by the ominous decline of the sense of sin in the modern ~ 
world. We would aim at lofty ideals, and cultivate choice thoughts; 
but we are slow to stand like the publican smiting his breast and 
crying, “‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” In our pursuit of the 
congenial idea we may be ignoring the condemning truth. Then, 
in turning from the intellectual narrowness and shallowness of the- 
church, we shall become victims of ‘a moral narrowness and shal- 
lowness that is infinitely more despicable. It is true that the modern 
cultured man is usually modest and not censorious. He may not 
condemn the church he does not attend, nor pose as superior to 
the congregation with which he does not associate. He may simply 
say that they do not interest him and that he gains no good from 
them. Might he not consider what he could contribute to the 
work of the church and the service of mankind for which this stands ? 
Perhaps he would reply that he is willing to do his part if the church 
would let him ignore the ordinances that personally he finds to be 
profitless. But at present he does not do this. Rejecting the ordi- 
nances, he also withdraws from the activities of the acta Here 
is plain loss to the cause of human welfare. 

But we cannot consider the cultivated man by himself. He is 
part of the community. When we look abroad on the mass of 
non-churchgoers, the widest generosity of sentiment will not permit 
us to justify their position on the ground of deliberate conviction 
or serious purpose. They are simply indifferent. The pressure of 
business, the excitement of sport, the superior attractiveness of 
popular amusements, the smartness of the newspaper, magazine, 
and novel, the brilliant color (though as of crude aniline dyes) 
that marks up-to-date life—all this make the church look dull, 
her ordinances tame, her preaching uninteresting. We may say that 
this is the effect of stlf-indulgence, and that it goes on the assump- 
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tion that it is the business of the church to compete with the music 
hall in affording amusement to the public. Still, there is the fact, 
and it must be faced. Now, it cannot be pretended that people in 
this condition have outgrown the ordinances of religion; it is rather 
the case that they have not come up to them. We may look forward 
to the time when no religious ordinances will be needed because 
pure spiritual religion will be practiced without them. That would 
seem to be the ultimate goal of our Lord’s teaching. But we are 
far from that goal as yet. Most people need aids to devotion. But 
if they will not have the church’s aids, what is to be done? It is 
useless to go on grinding the mill if the grain goes elsewhere. The 
crisis that is upon us demands firm handling. First, mere conven- 
tions must go. They had their day when compliance was the rule, 
They will never recall the recalcitrant. Absolute sincerity in all 


our religious work is the primary necessity. We must no longer - 


be content to go through a round of services from which the people 
simply drift away—as the proportional statistics of church attendance 
prove they are drifting. The church must become more missionary. 
Her leaders must be fishers of men. There must be more flexi- 
bility, more variety, more adaptability in the services. Ordinances 
must not be observed as ends in themselves, must only be used as 
means to the true end of religion which is love to God and love 
to man, They must be modified and adjusted to suit this end. 
Preaching must become a reality. The world cares nothing for 
the pulpit essay, however much this may interest the select coterie 
to which it is decorously delivered on Sunday; the world finds much 
more brilliant essays by the score in the popular magazine. But 
the world dare not and cannot neglect the living voice, uttering 
burning words, sincere, sympathetic, with a great end in view—the 
voice of a Chrysostom, a Luther, a Wesley, a Jonathan Edwards. 
Alas! where is that voice? We cannot expect it by the thousand, 
sufficiently divided out to fill every pulpit. But sincerity and sym- 
pathy are two notes that may be cultivated by the humblest preacher, 
and their penetrating power is not to be despised. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRIST FOR THE MINISTER’S 
PREACHING 


REV. WILLARD B. THORP 
Chicago 


Preaching is distinctly an appeal to human life. For its purpose 
the point of contact is everything. It must grip the hearer in the 
actual problems of his life, or it is in vain, It must take account 
of his modes of speech and forms of thought, that it may not fail 
to make connection with them. The true preacher is searching 
the universe every week for material which he can forge into a sermon 
that will thus reach men. He is ever lighting his lamp and sweep- 
ing the house and searching diligently until he finds that precious 
thing. It matters not whether in the Old Testament or in the Middle 
Ages, or in India or China, or in the events of the current week, 
or in the struggle of life in his own soul or in the souls of others; 
wherever he may find it, he is bound to use it. 

And now the question before us is: What material for preaching 
does one find today in that which the name Jesus Christ represents ? 
I say, in that which his name represents, for the preaching value 
of anything is measured by that which it stands for to the minds 
of the people to whom one is speaking, the ideas it calls up within 
them, the kind of appeal it makes to them. If, for example, the 
name “Jesus Christ” represented to men only what is left of our 
certain knowledge of him after some of the destructive critics have 
been through the gospels, there would not be much preaching value 
in it. Or, if it were a name toward which people were indifferent 
in their feeling, its preaching value would not be what it is. But, 
as a matter of fact, the name of Christ has come to represent in the 
minds of the people to whom we are speaking today so much that 
is vital and inspiring, so much that answers to their deepest needs 
and is in line with their highest visions, that its preaching value is 
incomparably great. The authority of the Bible as such is not 
what it used to be Sver the minds of the people. The authority of 
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the church is nothing like what it used to be.. But the authority 
of Christ stands unimpaired. To the minds of men he is ever “the 
Master.”” The widespread response to the question, “What would 
Jesus do?” indicates the spell which his name casts today over 
the hearts of men." If we can claim for a line of conduct or an atti- 
tude of mind the authority of the word and example of Jesus, that 
fact in itself constitutes a very powerful appeal to men. The word 
and example of no other character in history. go so far. 

There are two quite different ways in which the preacher finds 
himself drawing heavily upon the name and personality of Christ 
today. The one has to do with Jesus as a character of history, 
the other has to do with the Divine Spirit apprehended under the 
name of Christ in the personal religious experience of the believer. 


In all careful thinking these two must be kept distinct; and I shall . 


accordingly consider each of them briefly by itself. 

1. The historic Jesus. The thing that impresses men most 
deeply about Jesus today is the principles of life for which he stood 
and the way in which he stood for them. The preaching value of 
the story of Jesus for present-day audiences is turning less and less 
upon questions relating to his rank in the scale of being, or to any 
extraordinary powers that he possessed,-or to any circumstances 
attending his entrance into the world or his departure from it. The 
fact that there are wide differences of opinion among the hearers 
on these matters would in itself render them largely unavailable as 
a basis of preaching. But even were that not the case, these are not 
the aspects of Jesus that make the strongest appeal to men today. 
The scientist or the theologian may interrogate a mighty work of 
Jesus in order to understand how it was that he was able to do it. 
The preacher is rather concerned with the moral meaning of the 


act, the qualities of character it reveals, and the attitude toward — 


life which it discloses, What things were they that looked large 
to Jesus, and what things looked small to him ?—that is the question 
which most deeply concerns us. “And it is a question whose answer 
lies so large and plain upon the face of the gospel records, that there 
seems to be no serious disagreement about it. It is the nature of 
these things for which Jesus stood, together with that popular recog- 
nition of his authority to which I have already referred, that makes 
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his words and deeds beyond all comparison the richest mine of 
preaching material which history affords. 

From the preacher’s standpoint, the positions which Jesus took 
may be divided roughly into two classes—those that are popular, 
and those that are not popular, in the world today. 

Some of the things for which Jesus stood are distinctly in live 
with the dominant trend of feeling among us. For example, his 
frankness and sincerity, his hatred of all pretense, his independence 
of custom and tradition, his assertion of personal liberty in thought 
and conduct, and his unfaltering and uncompromising loyalty to 
the convictions of his soul. These are things that awaken positive 
enthusiasm today. Other traits that make a similar appeal are his 
love for human beings as such, his assertion of the incomparable 
value of the individual life, the humblest as well as the highest, the 
child as well as the adult. And along with this must be mentioned 
his great and notable charity toward those who have fallen into 
sins of weakness and those who have not had a fair chance in life. 
Every time a preacher touches on any of these things, he strikes a 
responsive chord in the hearts of men. And the fact that there is 
so much material looking in these directions in the earliest records 
of the life of Jesus has- contributed immensely to his popularity 
and authority in the modern world. It is not uncommon for men of 
generous enthusiasms and independent spirit, on opening the Syn- 
optic Gospels, to be charmed and captivated with the figure of Jesus 
and introduce him to their friends with the greatest enthusiasm as 
a fresh discovery: “‘Here is a man after our own hearts! The 
things he stood for are the things we are standing for. He laid 
down his life because he believed in honesty, liberty, charity, and 
humanity. He is indeed our elder brother.”’ 

But there are other things for which Jesus stood that are not 
nearly so consonant with the spirit of our age, and yet are none the 
less valuable for the preacher, because they are needed as a whole- 
some corrective of present tendencies. 

Such, for example, is his philosophy of meekness and gentleness, 
going even so far as the refusal to resist personal injury—an attitude 
which finds its supreme and consistent expression in the cross. 
Such, too, is his indifference to money and its power, his warnings 
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against the dangers connected with the pursuit of wealth, and his 
consistent choice of the simple life. These things are not at all in 


harmony with present-day ideals; and yet the appeal which they 


make, especially as illustrated in Jesus, is one which in our nobler 
moments we cannot resist. Men recognize that there is something 
diviner here than that spirit which is goading them on in the com- 
petitive struggle. And even in the midst of their inability wholly 
to extricate themselves, they feel that this voice of Jesus is the one 
they need to hear, and that through his spirit, rather than that which 
prevails about them, is to come the ultimate deliverance. 

A similar thing may be said of some of the more distinctly religious 
qualities in Jesus. For instance, his life was one of serene and unques- 
tioning dependence on a divine Power for daily help and guidance. 
He not only went through the world holding up a banner of high 
and perfect confidence in the essential goodness at the heart of things, 
but the Being whom he called “‘the Father” was to him a close and 
constant friend, to be depended on for the needs of every day and 
hour. Such an attitude can hardly be said to-be characteristic of the 
world today, nor is it the dominant one in current religion. Prayer 
as a power, and God as a personal friend—these are things regarding 
which men have a wistful feeling today. There are difficulties 
and doubts in the way. We feel that we need something to help 
us to realize the supernal, And the same may be said of the faith 
of men in the life of the soul beyond death—a faith which seems to 
have been like an axiom in the mind of Jesus. This is another thing 
regarding which we have a wistful feeling. We crave something 
here which shall strengthen our faith and hope. And it is a great 
help to the preacher to be able to point men to the attitude of Jesus 
on these points. “I go [he said] to my Father and your Father, 
to my God and your God.” 

Summing up our consideration of this aspect of the subject, 
it may be said that where our age is strong—in its enthusiasm over 
honesty, liberty, charity, humanity—Jesus was also strong; so 
that in these things there is a great sense of fellowship between us 
and him. And where our age is weak—in meekness, gentleness, 
sacrifice, unworldliness, and also in faith in the reality of the unseen— 
there Jesus was strong. So that in the morning one may so preach 
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that men shall say: “I love Jesus because’ he loved men, because 
he loved honesty and liberty and charity;” and in the evening one 
may so preach that men shall say: “I am going to care less for mammon 
and more for God, less for this world and more for worlds unseen, 
because Jesus, the great Master, thus shows me the path of life.” 

2. Turn we now from Jesus as a character of history to that 
peculiar mystical use of his name which from the days of Paul and 
John has been characteristic of the genius of Christianity. 

By a profound spiritual instinct the followers of Jesus regarded 
the spirit of their risen Master as present with them, a constant 
guide and friend. Very much as he had depended on the One 
whom he called ‘“‘my Father in heaven,” they depended on the 
One whom they called “Christ Jesus our Lord.” This spiritual 
instinct found its intellectual expression in the doctrine of the deity 
of Christ—a doctrine which, understood in the light of its origin, 
becomes perfectly comprehensible,, and indeed psychologically 
necessary. For that spiritual influence which came so mightily 
over the apostles from the day of Pentecost—nay from the very 
morning of the resurrection—and which they called by the name 
of Christ, was something which might be, and indeed must be, 
freely identified with the Spirit of God. It is not with the theology. 
of it that we are now concerned, but with the mystical symbolism 
which has become so firmly established by centuries of usage, and 
has so permeated our hymns and our liturgies, that it may be said 
to have become a part of the language of the Christian heart. The 
Christian centuries have hung the portrait of Jesus over the face 
of the Most High. If today we found it a veil to hide God from us, 
or a mask to distort his features, then were it a service to tear it 
away in the interest of truth. But I cannot feel that those who 
have tried to do that, sacrificing poetic feeling to prosaic intellec- 
tualism, have done us a service, or done essential truth a service. 
For it has been no veil or mask, this portrait of Jesus superimposed 
upon the face of God, but an incandescent medium through which 
shine forth to us those things in the heart of the Eternal which most 
we need to know. 

There is a tendency for our conception of God to become vague, 
indefinite, impersonal; for the word “God” to mean simply a 
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supreme energy moving through all things. Of this tendency we 
are constantly made aware in the thought of today, The “great 
god Pan” threatens to engulf us; but there is no redemption, no 
deliverance, no leadership into a promised land, through the great 
god Pan. It is better far to say, “Jesus is God,” than it is to say 
“Nature is God.” They who have learned to pray to Christ, to 
trust in Christ, to depend upon him as a living presence, as a divine 
leader in the forward march of humanity, have achieved beyond 
any question the most ennobling and inspiring conception of God 
which the world has yet known. Historians and metaphysicians 
may say what they will about the reservations with which alone they 
can accept such a use of language. For our purpose as preachers 
it is enough to say that there is no name under heaven in which men 
may more worthily worship the Eternal. It saves us no end of 
description and definition when we are able to point to Jesus Christ 
and say: “We believe in the Christlikeness of God.” . 

And the preacher who enters into the spirit of this historic sym- 
-bolism of Christendom is able to make vital connection with that 
deeper religious life of our churches which centers about the experi- 
- ence of communion with a living Christ. He can preach Jesus 
not only as one who was, but as one who is. The cross of Christ 
he can proclaim, not simply or chiefly as an event that once occurred 
outside a city wall, but as the symbol of that principle of vicarious 
suffering which is in the very heart of the Eternal, and which runs 
like a silver thread through the whole experience of life. For no 
serious student can fail to acknowledge the sureness of spiritual 
insight which led the early Christians to lay hold of the element of 
vicarious love in the dying of Jesus and make it the central note in 
the new religion. “He died for us!” they cried; “while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us!” The sharp knife of the Greek 
intellect might cut in pieces the statements in which they strove to 
express it and explain it; but the great fact remained that they had 
recognized in the dying of Jesus the consummate expression of 
that divine love which alone can save the world. 

And not only can the preacher employ this historic symbolism, 
but he can preach a Christ who is ever near us and above us, bearing 
with us and suffering for us—a Christ whose indwelling in the 
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soul of every man is only another expression for the divine im- 
manence. 

From this point of view the whole story of Jesus becomes rich 
in symbolism which may be used in appealing to the spiritual life 
of men today. Such a scene as the storm on the lake—Jesus sleeping 
in the stern of the boat, and awaking to still the tempest—becomes 
the Christ slumbering in every man’s soul, the indwelling Christ 
who must be awakened to take control of the life and bring harmony 
out of its discord. Such a way of speaking would not be possible 
regarding any other character in history; but in the case of Jesus 
it becomes possible and natural and wonderfully effective, owing 
to the way in which the Christian world has come to associate his 
name with the deepest religious experiences of the Divine Spirit. 

One must recognize that there are certain types of mind to which 
this symbolic use of the name “Christ” is not congenial; and upon 
these it certainly must not be forced as essential. It is only of value 
where it is the natural and spontaneous symbolism of the heart. 

I have tried in this brief and necessarily incomplete essay to indi- 
cate some of the ways in which it seems to me that the name of 
Christ has a deep and genuine, and I think also an increasing, sig- 
nificance for the work of fie preacher. It is an ancient mine in 
which we are working. But so far is it from being exhausted that 
never has ore more rich in precious metals been taken from it than 
is being mined today. It is like those mountains of Colorado, 
covered with old diggings which after all have only scratched the 
surface, But it is not without meaning that those diggings are there. 
They mark the place where the veins run rich and deep, and with 
tunnel and shaft thousands of feet beneath the surface men are 
opening up their riches today. So it is with Christ. There are 
many abandoned diggings on this mountain-side—the sacramental 
Christ, the theological Christ, the expiatory Christ, the miraculous 
Christ. But the veins these old diggings mark run very deep and 
very rich. And the diggings of today, beginning low down in obscure 
gulches at the foot of the mountain—the human Christ, the son 
made like ‘unto his brethren—cross the same veins at many points, 
and take from them ore which under new names reveals an undi- 
minished value when’ brought to its final assay in the laboratory 
of human experience. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE TO RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


CHARLES REID BARNES 
The University of Chicago 


As I conceive it, religious education has the same aim as all 
education has or ought to have; namely, the development of char- 
acter. While it does not ignore the reason, it seeks primarily to 
' affect the will, and to supply an adequate motive for directing the 
conscious choices that must daily be made between the good and 
the less good, so that they shall be ever for the better. As with all 
education, religious education has selected, more or less empirically, 
certain material as suitable for bringing about the desired training. 
Conspicuous among this material is the study of the folklore, tra- 
dition, legislation, history, poetry, wisdom, prophecy, biography, 
and letters which make up the Scriptures, and the developmental 
history and theology of the church. Supplementary and interpre- 
tative material is found in the literature of other oriental peoples, 
in the geography and economics of the Holy Land, in the results 
of higher criticism of the Scriptures, and elsewhere. 

Religious education, having been committed so largely to the 
voluntary teaching and intermittent efforts of the Sunday school, 
has not kept pace with secular education, if I may so distinguish 
that which deals chiefly with the intellect, Many improvements 
can be made in method and in the choice and organization of mate- 
rial, profiting by the suggestions to be derived from modern investi- 
gations in philosophy, psychology, and pedagogy. I am asked to 
say what principles have been developed by the devotees of physical 
sciences that may be available and helpful to the teacher of religion. 

I confess I have nothing to say to the teacher who, turning his 
back on reason, holds a theory of inspiration of the Bible which 
is sometimes expressed by the allegation: “I believe everything 
in the Bible, from lid to lid.”” Such a one, in my judgment, can 
only do harm as a religious educator; for his every pupil will be - 
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forced, sooner or later, to a false choice between reason and blind 
adherence to dogma, miscalled “faith.” 

It goes without saying that the physical sciences, as to their sub- 
ject-matter, deal with the nature and constitution of our material 
environment, near and remote, living and dead. Naturally, this 
has been always a prominent subject of man’s interest; but only 
within modern times has he been able to interpret material things 


- sufficiently to form an organized body of knowledge and theory 


properly called science. Earlier more fragmentary and imperfect 
interpretations have been successively discarded; and it must not 
be forgotten that not a few of these are embodied in the Scriptures, 
as well as in other literatures. 

The first suggestion that the scientific man must make, trite 
though it may be, is that in using the Scriptures for religious education 
every interpretation of the phenomena of nature shall be so handled 
that no modern interpretation will be understood to impeach the 
religious value of the book under study. It is perhaps worth noticing 
that these are the very points at which the Scriptures are attacked 
popularly; and the sole ground for the attack is that these interpre- 
tations of natural phenomena have been taught to children as true, 
but are recognized as at variance with present knowledge or theory; 
hence there must be a “conflict” between religion and science (so 
the non-sequitur runs), and.the modern man in such an alternative 
chooses the science. ; 

“Reconciling” biblical accounts of natural events with scientific 
ones is a waste of time; and, what is worse, it leads to intellectual 
dishonesty, because it requires an amount of juggling with words 
that deceives only the unobservant. Restating a wonderful event 
in modern terms is peculiarly difficult, and the attempt is usually 
futile because the information regarding it is generally too meager 
to permit a satisfactory explanation. To “explain” the firing of 
Elijah’s thrice-wetted pile by lightning is simply to assume data that 
are wholly imaginary. 

So the biblical story of creation should be treated as an early 
interpretation, used to teach the relation of God to the process, as 
the writer understood it. To identify the “days” of creation with 
geological epochs is absurd, and more likely to harm faith than help 
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it, as I can testify from personal experience. That we have now a 
different interpretation of His way of working should emphasize 
concordance in the essential point rather than discordance in the 
nonessential, 

Nor should stress be laid upon the “truth” of the modern inter- 
pretations of nature in contrast with the “mistaken views” of the 
olden time. That we have come nearer to the truth is obvious 
from the fact that we have learned better how to use natural forces 
and can predict events from theory. Yet neither give us absolute 
assurance that we have final truth; we have only good working 
hypotheses in the main; and at any time our interpretation of nature 
in particulars is liable to change. This lack of “ stability,” instead 
of being a defect of science and a reproach against it, as so often 
thought, is of its essence and its glory. If the recent radical modifi- 
cation of so fundamental a theory as the atomic, and the mathe- 
matical disproof of Laplace’s nebular hypothesis, do not cause 
distrust of physics and astronomy, why should the creation story 
- be made a stone of stumbling and the Jonah story a rock of offense ? 

Our second and more fundamental suggestion must be that — 
what religious education may gain from science is not so much 
material of instruction as spirit and attitude. The most important 
contribution of science to the progress of humanity is not the facts 
it has discovered nor the forces it has harnessed; it is the spirit it has 
engendered. Consequently, therein is its most valuable contribu- 
tion to religious education. That not merely affects the details of 
practice, but determines the attitude of the teacher toward all his 
thinking and all his material. Naturally, the scientific spirit is not 
- easy to define or to describe, and it is still more difficult to attain. 
By no means all who profess and call themselves scientific men 
have attained it, just as not all called Christian have Christ’s spirit. 

Let me disclaim at the outset any pretension of science to a 
monopoly of the scientific spirit. That it is so called indicates only 
the kind of study which first evoked it, not the only discipline which 
develops it. It is the outcome of a method, not of a subject; and 
the method may properly be designated scientific, whether applied 
in the study of chemistry, or history, or the Bible. 

By describing the qualities induced by the scientific spirit I may 
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indicate in a measure the nature of the method which develops 
such qualities. 

In the first place, there is requisite an inquiring and pure mind. 
The child has both; and if education were what it ought to be, he 
would remain eager to know and ready to acquire knowledge. But 
inquiry is too often blunted by memorizing forms of words without 
actual meaning, and the appetite for knowledge is cloyed by book- 
learning. He who would educate himself or teach others must be 
eager to know the truth and keep his mind open to truth, what- 
ever its source. He must come to every subject of study with no 
opinion that precludes evidence which may reshape it; without 
prejudice; ready to revise any conclusion in the light of new data. 
It is very necessary to distinguish between study and research. 
Too often the reading of one text is called study, and the con- 
sultation of encyclopaedias and special works is called “research.” 
Not everyone, indeed, is so situated as to have the tools for research, 
and fewer are competent to investigate. But research goes to things 
themselves or to original sources. To read books about plants may 
yield information to the reader; it can never furnish knowledge, 
which is the purpose of research, though it may be necessary to 
avoid duplicating research. Moreover, scientific training can be 
gained only from following the method of research. No amount 
of reading about science will avail. 

It is obvious, then, that the many must be guided by the few 
in subjects that they cannot investigate. But one does well to select 
wisely his counselors, and not to hear one alone, or one side alone 
of a controverted question. And, when one has accepted an “author- 
ity,” or formed an opinion after having heard the evidence, such 
adopted knowledge and opinion should ever be held lightly and be 
strictly enjoined from shutting the gate to the entrance of new, 
and especially of conflicting, data. 

As the scientific student is constantly seeking to formulate his 
beliefs in clearer fashion and to gain clearer conceptions of the rela- 
tions of known facts, he becomes convinced that neither consensus 
of belief nor individual statement can be accepted as final authority. 
“The life-blood of science, ” says Royce, “is distrust of individual - 
belief as such.” The ‘toad word has not been spoken in any depart- 
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ment of knowledge, and one must always be ready to change the 
good for the better. He who has become an “authority” himself 
knows best how little right he has to speak ex cathedra, 

It is often thought a mark of strength of character and intellect 
to hold tenaciously to opinion, and not to be driven to and fro by 
every wind of doctrine; to believe something and to defend it val- 
iantly against the insidious attacks of unbelief. But it is worthy 
of notice that controversies do not whistle about the foundations of 
religion, but about its chimney-pots and finials. Moreover, open- 
mindedness is not to be confused with weakness; it is rather a mark 
of strength of mind, and, in religious matters, of strength of faith. 
_ It was Uzzah, not David, who sought to stay the tottering ark. 
Many a one, to his own undoing, actually stops his progress in reli- 
gious knowledge lest he go astray. 

In the second place, since no subject upon which new light can 
be thrown can ever hope to formulate finally its conceptions, the 
- scientific spirit enjoins skepticism and speculation. Not skepticism 
- as an end, however, but as a means—a means of attaining better 
knowledge and more. Only because he doubts the accuracy or 
completeness of present statement will one be impelled to investi- 
gate in the hope of reaching a fuller truth. This habit, necessary 
for the investigator, is often imitated by the pseudo-investigator; 
but the long ears are apt to betray the superficiality of the lion’s 
skin. To doubt and to proclaim it publicly can serve no good 
' purpose, since doubt has no value except as it leads toward 
certainty. 

No inquiry can proceed without continual thought as to its possible 
outcome and the formation of tentative hypotheses for the explana- 
tion of observed facts. These speculations afford basis for further 
experiment and, if confirmed, become the theories or the doctrines 
of science. Such feeling after truth if haply he may find it is an 
important factor in the work of the scientific man. But speculations 
must be properly valued; they too are a means—not an end, By the 
uninstructed they are often acclaimed as new truth, or combated 
as dangerous. error, or despised as idle vaporing. Yet they have 
their place and use; though the vast majority of speculations must, 
in the nature of research, be discarded, just as worn-out dredges 
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go to the scrap-heap when the canal is dug, they first make a way 
in the desert for fertilizing streams. 

In the third place, the scientific spirit is marked by a judicial 
attitude toward every question. The personal equation must be 
eliminated or evaluated. It may not be known to all that in reading 
delicate instruments the greatest pains must be taken to avoid the 
errors due to personal peculiarities, and even to the desire or expecta- 
tion that the readings result in a particular way. But it is perfectly 
possible to show the effects of prejudice even upon our sensations. 
How much more necessary, then, to guard against its perversion of 
our judgment! This suppression of the personal factor is perhaps 
the most difficult to attain, and is the part of scientific training which 
it takes longest to perfect. 

It must be confessed that much of our educational training tends 
to thé acceptance of authority and to the adoption of the attitude of 
the advocate rather than of the judge. In so far, it comes short of 
its aim. If the child is so trained, it is not easy for the man to come - 
toa better way. Yet early mistakes can be corrected, and it behooves 
the religious educator to profit by the mistakes of the past. 

- Here, then, is the contribution of science to religious education; 
and not to it alone, but to all education. To attain the scientific 
spirit is to discard the knowledge of the past whenever a deeper _ 
insight has been gained; to refuse to be restrained by present knowl- 
edge against receiving new truth or searching for it as for hid treasure; 
to gain liberty to prove all things that we may hold fast that which 
is good; to make sure that we allow no prejudice to warp our 
judgment or our reasoning; to hear every cause that concerns us 
as the thoughtful judge, never to plead it as the blind partisan. 
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REV. GEORGE F. GENUNG, D.D. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 


There is a particular and definable state of society which discloses | 
what in modern parlance we call the “philistine,” just as it is a 
definite attitude toward that society of which his philistinism is 
an expression. If the term as applied to things of the spirit is a - 
synonym for impenetrableness and obscurantism, then there must 
be implied a condition of light and culture with which that impene- 
trableness comes into relation. The study of the philistine’s character 
is the study, not of an isolated figure, but of a form standing out 
against a given background and setting; it is the survey of the man 
together with the world of greater intelligence to which he stands 
related. While the realm of idealism which is above him and beyond 
his comprehension cannot be said to have made him what he is, 
it nevertheless gives him his name and furnishes the light by which 
we become aware of his idiosyncrasy as a philistine; it is only as 
a part of a definite and complex world that he becomes known to us. 

As to any conscious attitude to the world of larger culture, this 
would no doubt be impossible for the merely impenetrable mind 
dwelling in its outer darkness, unless that world presented something 
- which it could observe on its own level. Being incapable of compre- 
hending the true inner nature of that culture which is beyond him, 
the philistine, even when awakened to active interest, cannot attain 
to a just criticism of that alien world. What he sees of that world, 
for the most part, are the unlovely traits that are exhibited by its 
apes and parvenus, the inconsistencies, the affectations, or accidental 
perversions of its real nature which protrude out into the world of his 
vision. So far as he is aware of it at all, he is aware of the higher 
culture only as something insincere and unreal, or something useless 
and enervating. His criticism therefore, when he indulges in it 
at all, is a criticism, not of culture as such, but of unreality and 
dilettantism; if he is awakened to reaction, he is found standing out 
in all the robustness of an indignant conscience against shams and 
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futilities, which to his narrowed perception seem to have taken 
complete possession of that world of light and leading to which 
the simple look for a pattern of better things. 

When therefore philistinism makes its ignorance a matter of 
boasting, advancing from impenetrableness to active protest, it 
may often be found that the light and culture which it so con- 
tentedly finds beyond its reach is one that is largely suffused with 
pretension, so that its own lack of appreciation may be avowed 
with self-respect. In fact, the philistine as aggressive and self- 
justifying may generally be seen advocating simply the rights of 
the common conscience and of the common outlook upon life, as 
discredited by a domineering knowledge which is pervaded by 
pretense, and a patronizing spirituality which has degenerated 
into sham, In other words, when philistinism becomes vocal, then 
somewhere culture has become artificial and insincere. 

That enigmatical scripture character, Agur the son of Jakeh, 
whose discourse is found in the thirtieth chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs, is capable, as I conceive, of being most satisfactorily inter- 
preted as a philistine sounding his note of protest against the monop- 
olizing by the super-enlightened of the right to vocal utterance in 
the world. The culture which furnished the motive for his reaction 
was a culture that differed from that of more modern times in that 
it was almost exclusively ethical and religious. Art and science 
may be said to have had practically no existence except as hand- 
maids of religion. And the thing that was novel and reaction- 
provoking about the times was that religion itself was beginning to 
be presented as a culture or candidate for appreciation rather than 
as an authoritative compeller of human conduct. The stern impera- 
tives of religion in the character of law, or Mosaic precept, though 
perhaps not yet published in the written completeness of our penta- 
teuchal legislation, had nevertheless long been a familiar and accepted 
form of appeal to the conscience. The prophet with his, “Thus 
saith the Lord,” now winning respect by his intrepid faithfulness, 
now entangled in the snare of professionalism and venality, but 
always standing for divine authority, had for generations been a 
familiar figure as the exponent and promulgator of religion. But 
now there was arising a new form of appeal which was more like 
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the appeal3that*culture”or science makes to the human mind: not 
the official ‘commandment of authority, but the wayside invitation 
of wisdom or reason. Grounding itself on experience and on moral 
perception, it found a revelation of certain grades of truth in God’s 
world itself as put upon principles of common-sense, Religion, 
in this guise of chokmah, or “wisdom,” called on men not now to 
surrender the will to a sovereign, but to share a point of view with a 
teacher. Thus it came as a culture for its disciple to participate 
in, and unless he had eyes to see he could not make it his own. More- 
over, just in proportion as he failed of complete sympathy with the 
teaching presented to him, he would be repelled by the brilliant 
and fanciful speculations which would often attach themselves to 
the truth as this was advocated by awakened and enthusiastic minds. 
Especially if there was a note of unreality or hypocrisy in the teach- 
ing which sought his assent, the philistine would be driven the more 
fervently, in the name of the common conscience, to repel the advances 
of the higher culture as an assault on his sincerity. 

This old philistine, who calls himself more uncultured than 
anyone else, designates his discourse as a massa, or “ prophet’s 
deliverance.”’ This term—literally “lift-up” or ‘burden”—appro- 
priated in Scripture from the time of Isaiah onward to the utterances 
of prophets or divine spokesmen, has been taken as implying some- 
thing supernaturally revealed or divinely oracular in the message; 
and that Agur, who disclaims even ordinary human culture and 
penetration, much more the’ knowledge of the holy ones, should 
put forth his product under the consecrated label, is a circumstance 
quite beyond the interpretative power of mere literalism. That 
the term appears to be used, here and at the beginning of the next 
chapter, of a merely human utterance is taken as altogether excep- 
tional. Not finding in the discourse enough of the oracular or 
prophetic to justify the use of the term in its supernatural meaning, 
some would make it a proper name, and so give it no meaning at all 
that needs to be accounted for. In accordance with this handy 
resource. of despair one may read of Agur the son of Jakeh of Massa, 
that unknown country of which Lemuel, under similar stress of 
conjecture, is found to be the king. 

But that the term should need to bé taken as carrying the idea of 
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prediction or supernatural disclosure is by no means clear. Ety- 
mologically it means simply the act of “lifting up” the voice; and 
though it was first appropriated by the prophets because these were 
the first public speakers, it no doubt designated, in the popular 
usage, the form which any orator might employ, and carried only 
that degree of supernatural connotation which the commonly heard 
public utterances themselves justified. The fact is, there can hardly 
have failed to establish itself in common usage, in the time of Israel’s 
greatest intellectual activity, a general term for the public discourse 
of a prophet or preacher. No name would be more likely to be 
appropriated to these discourses than this term massa, or “lift-up.” 
In the time of Jeremiah it was abused and by him discredited in its 
inspirational sense; and by the time of Agur and Lemuel, which 
was somewhat later, it may easily have fallen to the humdrum use of 
designating the homily of every prophet or prophetaster who wore the 
clerical garb, with nothing implied as to its transcendent value beyond 
its conventional form, any more than there is in our word “sermon,” 
Our author employs another term which we need to study in 
its ordinary as well as its exceptional use, that we may realize the 
vigor of his philistine championship of the common outlook upon 
life. It is the peculiar Hebrew word n’um, which we cannot trans- 
late more exactly than by the word “utterance,” though in our 
English Bible it is generally represented by the verb “saith.” The - 
word is allied; etymologically, to the soothsayer’s act of muttering 
or whispering, and always refers to something more momentous 
than an ordinary human locution. The great bulk of its occurrences 
is in the phrase “utterance of Jehovah,” or “saith the Lord,” as 
employed by the prophets. It became so characteristic of the pro- 
phetic style that Jeremiah in one place denounces those false prophets 
who “take” their tongues and murmur “utterance;” that is, speak 
oracularly. In a few cases, however, the word is used of some 
weighty deliverance or inspired message from a human or earthly 
source; and these are the occurrences which are especially inter- 
esting as throwing light on Agur’s use of the term here. In one 
very interesting passage in the Psalms the transgression of the wicked 
is said to put forth an “utterance,” not through the medium of 
vocal sound, but in the profoundly disturbed heart of the Psalmist 
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himself. ‘The total impression of the wicked man’s criminality 
on my heart is that there is no fear of God before his eyes.”” When 
such utterance is simply predicated of a mortal, as when Balaam 
says, “Utterance of the man of the closed eye,” or David on his 
death-bed, “‘ Utterance of the man who was exalted,” it is evidently 
intended to introduce some elemental deliverance, or some essen- 
tially representative expression of all that is deepest and most divine 
in the speaker, In every case save this of Agur’s there is appended to 
the word “mortal” or ‘“‘man” some attribute of rank, or condition 
of prophetic exaltation which may indicate his right to speak oracu- 
larly, and thus justify his use of the term “utterance.” For Agur’s 
purpose, however, no such recommendation is thought necessary; for 
surely we cannot regard the designation of the men ¢o whom the words 
were spoken, namely, Ithiel and Ucal—supposing this a possible ren- 
dering—as any such appended justifying attribute of the speaker. 

In this deliverance of the old philistine, then, the mortal or man 
stands forth alone, and if any added weight or emphasis is needed to 
justify his speaking as an oracle, it must be found in the author’s 
respect for common humanity. He means to use the word “man” 
so as to make it weighty. He would be taken as asserting the right 
of the common, unschooled man to be heard, and that by virtue of 
his having an understanding capable of receiving and delivering to 
mankind a message of value. With his profound reverence for the 
real in all human life—and divinely real because divinely ordered— 
our philistine styles his massa the message of the plain man. 

And now, taking this emphatic championship of the common 
point of view as a symptom, we are led to inquire what quality of 
the current teaching, what temper of the prevalent intellectual life, 
could have provoked such a reaction, or furnished the occasion for 
such an outburst of lay protest. This protest appears to be a reaction 
against too much knowledge or top-heavy assertion. Not without 
its mood of challenge to the cocksure to show the source of their 
knowledge, it nevertheless takes principally the form of philistinism 
or profession of an individual rudeness which has wearied itself 
out trying to attain the illuminated point of view, and which ironically 
concedes the legitimacy of the more talented and cultured ethereal 
sphere. While this philistinism does not name any particular doctrine 
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in the repertoire of the pretentious which is its pet aversion, it never-. 
theless characteristically shrinks from rash assertion in regard to high 
matters, and retires into an eagerly held sincerity which it feels it can 
maintain only on a basis of common perception. 

“This is the message of the plain man,” says this author as we 
paraphrase him: “I have tried hard enough, God knows; God 
knows I have strained until I am wholly used up, to attain the point 
of view from which these high things may be clear tome. It must be 
that I am a great deal duller than ordinary people; I can hardly claim 
to stand on a level with sensible men, for, to speak truth, I have not 
mastered ‘wisdom,’ nor acquired the knowledge of the ‘holy ones.’” 

It appears, then, that in that intellectually active age there was 
a great exuberance of teaching which claimed to be divine, and 
yet which failed to verify itself at the level of the common man 
and so left him, when he tried sincerely to enter into it, wholly con- 
fused and discouraged. This teaching was gradually. shaping 
itself into a cult of chokmah, or “wisdom,” and of holy illumination, 
having its disciples and its cultured kingdom of heaven from which 
by its very suspension in the air it excluded the plain, unsophis- 
ticated people who desired to see truth for themselves from their 
station on the solid ground. Agur, posing as spokesman for this 
bourgeois multitude, at first cowers and shrinks into an abject con- 
fession of utter brutishness as his implied condition, if the pretentious 
claims of the chokmah cult are true. But that this mood of self- 
depreciation is ironically assumed is evident from the fact that he 
soon emerges from it to put forth the challenge: ‘How then, for- 
sooth, have these teachers come by their knowledge ?” 

* After all,” he says, “who has ever gone up to heaven to find 
out these astounding things, and come back again? The one who 
knows so much must surely be great enough to be duplicating the 
acts of the Almighty! Has he then gathered the winds in his fists, 
or shut the waters in his cloak, or established all the bounds of the 
earth? Perhaps, seeing he knows so much, he can tell us something 
of the family history and privacy of the Being whom his familiarity 
so belittles and vulgarizes.” 

There was something in the prevailing literary taste of the period, 
so far as this was represented by the religious teachers, which irri- 
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tated the man of common-sense and caused him to question the 
source and verifiableness of their knowledge. There is the hint 
that the age is going too far into the realm of the fanciful. While 
perhaps not intending to imply any disparagement of real wisdom 
and of real holy illumination, our author seems to imply that the 
popular purveyors of religious teaching under these august cate- 
gories are making rash excursions into regions beyond what mortals 
can legitimately pretend to have explored. There are not wanting 
signs in other places that in that period of extraordinary activity 
which produced the Wisdom literature the great rush of new ideas, 
like new wine, now and then stimulated the human intellect to an 
audacity to which the conservative felt bound to call a halt. The 
Book of Job is a prolonged arraignment of that puny conceit of 
knowledge which presumed censoriously to interpret the mysterious 
ways of Providence in terms of individual desert; and it ends with 
a series of ironical questions very much in the vein of Agur’s chal- 
lenge of speculative futility here. The doctrine of personal immor- 
tality and its attendant rewards and punishments, never clearly 
discerned in earlier parts of the Old Testament, was beginning 
to rise above the horizon and to exert an immensely stimulative 
power on human speculation, calling forth, no doubt, in those of 
livelier imagination occasional feats of circumstantial exposition 
worthy of one who had gone up to heaven and descended. The 
Book of Ecclesiastes with its insistent question, “Who knoweth the 


spirit of man, whether it goeth upward?” and its passionate asser- 


tion, “All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again,” seems to reflect in some sense the reaction of a healthy 
mind against a prevalent fascination with other-world speculation 
which was proving unpractical and visionary. Whether under 
foreign influence or not, speculation soon emerged into a full-fledged 
doctrine of angels with their names and ranks, as we see indicated 
in the books of Daniel and Enoch; and soberer prophetism, under 
pressure of historic reverses, took refuge in apocalyptic visions and 
symbols, and the recompenses of an other-world resurrection. 

Our stout questioner of unearthly knowledge is not without 
his firm belief in a “word of God,” and to this he appeals as the norm 
for all useful and vital revelation. Falling back on his recollection 
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of the earlier psalms, he says: “Every word of God is tried; a 
shield is he to those who trust in him.” He goes on to caution the 
teacher, as if this Scripture itself defined the limits of the sure as 
distinguished from the baseless in the apprehension of the divine: 
“Add thou not to his words, lest he decide in thy case and thou be 
found in error.” What is this “word of God” to which appeal is 
made as the norm and limit of all true revelation ? 

It is so easy to follow along the channels of modern usage and 
assume that Agur is counseling his religious teacher to confine him- 
self to what he finds in the Bible, that it is only by an effort that 
we bring ourselves to see that such an understanding of the times 
is hardly admissible. How much canonical Scripture Agur had to 
fall back upon we do not know; at least, whatever divine teaching 
there was, he must have felt himself to be in the midst of it; as 
wisdom and holy knowledge was lifting up its cry everywhere, and 
he surely cannot be placed at so late a date as to have attained to 
the conception of a closed canon and a God from whom no new 
revelation of truth was to be expected. 

While no doubt the word to which our philistine appealed was 
conceived of as revealed truth, it is not clear that he meant to dis- 
tinguish between that and knowledge acquired by the unaided 
human reason, It does not appear to have been the way of teachers 
in those days to boast of what the human mind could find out without 
the aid of God, but rather to seek to authenticate their utterances 
by professing a participation in the divine mind. Where all religious 
teaching made the pretension of being divine, the natural counsel 
would be, not so much to abandon human reason for revealed 
knowledge, as to seek the criteria of true as distinguished from false 
revelation. 

Nor does our author seem to consider a disclosure divine in pro- 
portion to the extraordinary illumination possessed by the one through 
whom it is promulgated. It is somewhat refreshing to hear this old 
philistine, who calls himself more brutish than any man, referring 
the super-illuminated to the word of God as something of which 
he himself has sufficient command to test their pretensions and 
call them back to sanity. There is something divine in the outlook 
of the plain man when this is sincere and whole-hearted, so that, 
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however homely it appears when applied to common duties, it con- 
stitutes a norm and a limit beyond which religious teaching cannot 
go except on peril of being found in the wrong. 

What, then, is this testing and limiting word of God as it was 
conceived of by one to whom that word presented itself, not as 
something completed, but as something current? Observe what 
our philistine says about it. And here we resort again to para- 
phrase, that the implications contained in the sententious old Hebrew 
apophthegm which he quotes may be rendered visible. 

“‘A saying,” he says,“‘to be attested as divine, must be verifiable; 
it must be transmutable into character in such a way as to prove the 
. God who gave it a defense, a preserver of the believer’s truest 
safety and integrity.” 

Observe that the author is placing the test of the divine, not away | 
back in the prophet’s or teacher’s self-consciousness, not at the 
judgment seat of the critic or the official censor, but at the point of 
reception or application. The truth has not really come to the 
birth as the word of God until it has completed its rounded existence 
in terms of assent and salutary response. Even the unlettered 
must see in it some vital contact with character at his level, some 
proposition which he can conceivably prove by safely living it, if 
it is to be the word of God to him. 

And so it is in keeping with this conception of the word as uni- 
versally verifiable that our author delivers his warning to the pre- 
tentious and fanciful. That warning is not a minatory fulmination, 
like that of the author of the Apocalypse at the end of his sublime 
vision: “If any man shall add unto these words, God shall add 
unto him the plagues which are written in this book.” Here in 
Agur’s protest we are at the level of the common man, and we are 
dealing with the word as it makes itself immediately useful in shaping 
the exigencies of life into character. The warning is not a curse, 
but a caution, and it strikes the sympathetic reader with the homely 
force of genuine humor. It says: ‘Add thou not to his words, 
lest he decide in thy case, and thou be made a liar;” which is in 
effect: ‘“‘Do not get too far beyond the practically verifiable truth 
of common life, lest the very nature of things give a decision in your 

case which will leave you committed to an absurdity.” More 
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racy, perhaps, of modern provincial and philistine life, but hardly 
more pointed is the familiar present-day injunction to the cocksure 
and dogmatic: “You might better not know quite so much, than to 
know so many things that aren’t so.” 

But there is more belonging to this champion of reality tion 
simply the barbarian impulse of opposition which is called forth by 
the presence of the uncongenial. Being a deeply religious man, 
he has God so intimately near that his dearest wish shapes itself 
spontaneously into a prayer. The thing which the plain man wants 
most, the request which expresses the desire of his deepest being, 
is stimulated into utterance by the presence of infinite Truth and 
Purity. Characteristically there is a trace of the philistine reaction, 
especially in the first petition which expresses an abhorrence of 
shams; and perhaps it is the very dislike of the perfunctory and 
the unfelt in the supplications which he has heard around him that 
restricts Agur’s prayer to the meager content and the homely material 
interest which we find here. It is almost as if, in his reaction against 
what seem to him the insincerities of the artificial and sophisticated life 
with which he is surrounded, he had determined to make his prayer 
a real asking, and for those things only which he is sure that his 
unperverted being needs and desires. Religion as the godward 
glance of the everyday experience rather than as a supplementary 
growth upon the life, or as an act of repair and setting right, finds 
expression in this prayer from the ordinary plain man’s level. 

“Two things,” says he, “I ask of thee; keep them not back 
from me before I die. Vanity and the word of falsehood remove 
far from me.” 

This is the first wish; and the second unifies itself into a desire 
for that moderate allotment of fortune which is secure from the 
temptations alike of extreme luxury and extreme destitution: ‘Give 
me neither poverty nor riches; feed me my share of food; lest I be 
full and renounce thee, and say, Who is Jehovah? or lest I be poor 
and steal, and violate the name of my God,” 

Here is an expression of the common man’s religion everywhere. 
That religion in its readiest self-consciousness and its sincerest 
expression is usually, little else but a reaction against the common 
inconsistencies of society, its activity a censorship of morals, ‘its 
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scheme of life the undisputed customs of accepted ethical practice. 
What is the plain man’s attitude to God as he becomes conscious 
of it through the stimulus of contrast? What is the one attribute 
in his own uneducated soul which he would preserve unharmed 
whatever else may be sacrificed, that his God may not be to him a 
consuming fire of condemnation? It is his intellectual integrity. 
His best oblation before God is a heart of perfect genuineness. 

“First of all, let me be truthful; remove far from me unreality 
and lies. I have nothing to say against those who see farther. into 
high things than I do; I am no doubt very stupid and unlearned. 
But until I can see these things for myself I cannot say, ‘These are 
my views,’ nor parade myself in the simulated raptures of those who 
pretend to high experience. Nor can I profit by the pronouncements 
of the holy ones, accepted as so much expert testimony, unless there 
is a clear relation between their heaven-won knowledge and moral 
life—unless, indeed, their teaching is practical and livable. For— 
as I read Scripture—every word of God is verifiable and salutary; 

and it is at the peril of refutation at the earthly level that even the 
most soaring and illuminated may dare to add to that divine truth 
which is authenticated by weaving itself for salvation into the warp 
and woof of human character. The so-called divine instruction of 
my betters, while far up out of my reach, may be true, but it is not 
significant for me. Let me then be a genuine man, and not pretend 
to an understanding of what at best I can adopt only as so much 
crude assertion,” 

Here is religion of a very vital and necessary kind, the religion 
of genuineness, But it is, after all, only the No side of religion, 
and its saving of the soul is only a defensive retreat from that which 
would impair its integrity. It is religion that shuns evil, as dis- 
tinguished from that which is enraptured with the good. There 
is wanting the conquering faith, the seizing of the kingdom of heaven, 
the longing to send fire on the earth, which has ever made the world’s 
greatest heroes strangers and pilgrims here below, declaring plainly 
that they seek a country. Comfortably domiciliated and unvexed by 
the sense of sin, which perhaps he has scarcely enough ideality to 
feel, our plain man simply keeps his integrity by a reaction against 
those more ethereal teachings which are so scantily appreciated as to 
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be to him vanity and falsehood. He thus appears as the prototype 
of the modern prosaic parishioner, untouched by finer spiritual 
enthusiasms, though staunch in his commercial integrity, whose 
confession of faith is: “I do not pretend to any sanctity myself, 
and I am too stupid for your fine theological distinctions, but I do 
detest a hypocrite.” 

It is noticeably in keeping with this negative and defensive atti- 
tude in respect to righteousness that our philistine, as he goes on in 
the second petition to outline more positively his desired estate in 
life, simply comprehends and chooses what will not militate against 
his allegiance to God and his freedom from transgression. He 
wants neither poverty nor riches; he simply asks for his share, 
“the bread of his portion;” and we cannot too greatly admire the 
wisdom and self-restraint with which he recognizes the peril arising 
from fulness and luxury. But he expresses no aspiration for an 
unattained righteousness for which the inner man hungers and 
thirsts; his sum of felicity is that unworried and unseduced middle 
state of comfort which carries presupposed with it all necessary 
incentive to an allegiance to God and moral law. On its faith or 
aspiration side it is capable of only such a view of the kingdom of 
heaven as becomes disclosed through contrast with palpable apos- 
tasy and transgression. It is the even tenor of a life of orderly 
worship and thankfulness valued, as we value our everyday mercies, 
only in view of the contingency of losing it. It is to its degree a 
very real and vital religion; perhaps, apart from temporary and 
extraneous stimulation, the only psychological possibility for purely 
prosaic minds. 

So natural and typical is this mental portrait of the prosaic man 
that we find this Agur chapter amply explained by respectable though 
unvocal examples which we encounter every day. There is no 
need to resort to the violence of supposing an unresolved conflict 
between a doubter who asks, ‘‘ Who hath ascended into heaven and 
descended ?”” and a horrified champion of orthodoxy who stands up 
for the Bible and spitefully prays that he may be delivered from 
the vanity and lies of his antagonist. A little sympathetic imagination 
will enable us to read in both the man’s skeptical questionings and his 
prayer an expression of the same spiritual attitude—not unworthy of a 
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sincere man who loves God—and to find in the whole chapter as it 
stands the untinkered and genuine output of a single mind. 

Having outlined his position in relation to the world of current 
teaching, and given expression to his reactionary religious strivings, 
our philistine proceeds to carry out, in a series of somewhat elaborate 
proverbs, the réle of plain man’s homilist. Here I apprehend we 
may preserve something of the genre of his homely production by a 
ballad rendering, which I somewhat timidly append in lieu of any 
detailed exposition. 


THE WORDS OF AGUR THE SON OF JAKEH 
A Homily 


THE MESSAGE OF THE PLAIN MAN 


I have mused on high themes till I’m weary, God knows, 
And used up my wits all in vain. 
I might better leave those great subjects alone, 
And keep to what’s homely and plain. 
For I’m duller by nature than average men; 
No cleverness, surely, is mine; 
And the “wisdom” they boast of I never have learned, 
Nor the lore in which holy ones shine. 


But tell me, ye wise ones who know all so well, 
How you came by these wonderful things ? 

Who has gone up to heaven, such knowledge to share 
As only Omnipotence brings? 

Who grasps the wild winds, holds the seas in His cloak, 
And the bounds of the earth thus confirms ? 

Come, tell me His name, and His son’s name as well, 
Since you live on such intimate terms! 


Approved is the word that the faithful believe— 
For a shield is the God who inspires— 

Not by puffed-up conceits, but by everyday life 
Sound and safe in its hopes and desires. 

Presume not to add to the word that awakes 
Thy soul’s inner conscience of right, 

Lest He bring thee to trial, and thou stand at last 
All wrong and condemned in His sight. 
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Just two things I ask of thee, keep them not back, 
O Source of all good, while I live: 
A heart that is proof against error and lies, 
And a fortune that safety will give— 
Not riches, lest luxury tempt to renounce 
Thy rule, and thy goodness defy, 
Nor poverty, lest I be driven to steal, 
And soil thy pure name, O Most High. 


Too busy in noting a serving man’s faults, 
And carrying news to his lord, 

*T were wise not to be, since the man who informs 
Is bound to be greatly abhorred. 

And the injured man’s curse, or his sullen ill-will, 
Is a thing that you may not despise; 

For he’ll always be glad your shortcomings to find, 
And bring out your guilt to men’s eyes. 


See how some in these days of unrest curse their sires, 
And rise not their mothers to bless; 
Some in their own eyesight are wondrously clean, 
Yet defiled with their own filthiness. 
Some folks, oh how lofty their eyebrows! and some, 
Whose teeth are like sharpest drawn swords, 
Consume the afflicted and poor from the earth 
With cruel and slanderous words. 


Two daughters are born to the horseleech, whose cry 
“Give! give!” never hushes to rest— 

There are three that are never found sated—nay, fou 
Ne’er cease their unsatisfied quest: 

The dark pit of Sheol that gapes for us all; 
The womb, its ambitions denied; 

The earth ever eager to drink up the floods; 
And the flame that is ne’er satisfied. 


The eve that in pride and impiety mocks 
The sire that begot it on earth, 

And scorns to accord the respect that is due 
The mother that gave to it birth— 

That eye—ah, what fate rises up to our sight! 
What reward for its wickedness meet! 

*Tis a morsel: for crows of the valley to pluck, 
For the young of the eagle to eat. 
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Three things are too hard for me—four I’ve not known: 
The eagle’s flight far up above; 

The serpent’s rock path; the ship’s course in the sea; 
And the way of the man that’s in love. 

Yes, and such the adulterous woman’s device— 
From herself she would hide her deep shame— 

She eats, wipes her mouth, and pronounces her deed 
Too harmless to merit its fame. 


And these are the three that disquiet the earth— 
Nay, the four that all cheerfulness kill: 

A servant enthroned in some high place of power; 
A fool when he’s eaten his fill; 

A woman unwooed and disliked, when at last 
She escapes her unwedded disgrace; 

And a maid-servant, heir to her mistress, who longs 
For the death that will give her the place. 


Four creatures we see that are little on earth, 
Yet exceedingly clever are they: 

The ants in the summer time gather their food, 
And cunningly store it away. 

The conies are feeble, yet dwell in the rocks; 
The locusts go, kingless, by bands; 

The lizard’s at home in the halls of the king, 
Where she boldly holds on with her hands. 


Then three are they—look at them—stately in step— 
Yes, four that go grandly along: 

The lion, the mightiest one among beasts, — 
Disdaining to turn from the throng; 

The greyhound, close-girded, the stamping he-goat; 
And, lastly, the king in that hour 

When, all foemen subdued, none are found who presume 
To rise up and question his power. 


Tf foolish you’ve been in exalting yourself, 
Or are musing deep schemes in your mind, 

Be wary and prudent, lay hand upon mouth; 
Tis wisest, you surely will find. 

For churning of milk will bring butter, we know, 
And wringing the nose will bring blood; 

And likewise the forcing of anger brings strife, 
A spreading and dangerous flood. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST 


XLII. JESUS BEFORE PILATE 
Luke 23:13-25 


I. EXPOSITION 


The Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate, refused to indorse the sentence 
of death given against Jesus by the Sanhedrin (John 18:30, 31). The 
Jewish rulers had therefore to seek his conviction in the Roman court. 
The charge of ‘‘ blasphemy” which would have no weight there was changed 
to lese-majesté—an attack on the sovereignty of the Roman state, the 
greatest crime possible in the eyes of the Roman law: When examined, 
Jesus declared that he was a king, but not in the sense charged. Pilate, 
convinced of the prisoner’s innocence, announced his verdict of acquittal 
(Luke 23:4). The answering storm of protest caused Pilate to hesitate, 
to wait in indecision without releasing Jesus. Thus began his downward 
course of cowardice and failure. He was in a difficult dilemma. His 
past record was so bad that he did not dare offend the Jewish leaders. 
Yet he had either to do that or to execute an innocent man. He sought 
to rid himself of the whole difficulty by sending Jesus to Herod Antipas 
for judgment. Jesus’ return greatly increased his difficulty. Pilate had 
shown his sensitiveness to pressure, was weaker to resist, and yet by Herod’s 
confirmation of his judgment was under still greater obligation to free the 
prisoner. Vss. 14-16. Once more he emphatically declared Jesus to be 
innocent. But, instead of freeing him, he made a weak effort at com- 
promise, hoping thereby to appease the enemies of Jesus and also to accom- 
plish in the main the demands of Roman justice. The offer to scourge 
Jesus—i, e., to treat as a criminal one whom he had just declared innocent— 
was a fatal concession. It showed that he was ready to depart from 
principle under pressure. 

Vss. 18-20. Confused by the increasing tumult, he took a desperate 
chance in the hope of extricating himself from his dilemma. To the mob 
just come to demand the pardon of a prisoner according to the annual 
custom, he offered the choice of Jesus or Barabbas. It was a base expe- 
dient. It miserably failed. By such an offer, however, he placed Jesus 
in the position of a condemned criminal. The course of events had passed 
beyond his control. _ 

1 International Sunday-School lesson for December 2, 1906. 
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Vss. 21-23. Weakly asserting Jesus’ innocence for the third time, he 
called on the mob for some evidence that would justify him in yielding 
to their wishes. The end had come. 

Vss. 24, 25. Of Pilate’s pathetic attempt to shift to others the respon- 
sibility for Jesus’ death, as well as the harrowing details of scourging and 
mockery (Matt. 27:24-30), Luke makes no mention. He only records 
the fact that, in answer to their persistent demands, Pilate gave the sen- 
tence of death. It should be carefully noted that this is not a sentence 
of condemnation resulting from the Roman trial, but a cowardly prosti- 
tution of authority on the part of Pilate in order to guard his own selfish 


JESUS AND PILATE 


interests. John’s gospel states clearly the threat which finally overcame 
his reluctance and caused him to surrender to their demand (John 19:12). 


II. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF PILATE 


1. The insufficiency of worldly character. | ; 

a) His character was not founded on great principles. It was there- 
fore shallow and lacking in courage. Pilate was at heart a coward. The 
good in him, unsupported by principle, succumbed at the crisis. 

b) He was ruled by self-interest. He wronged his own conscience 
and executed an innocent man to save his selfish interests. 

c) Expediency was his guide in action. He followed justice so long 
as not inconvenient. He was willing to compromise to retain favor. 

2. The coercive power of past sins. 
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a) Pilate’s past career was full of cruelty -_ maladministration. 
He knew it would not bear investigation. 

b) The fear of exposure and punishment now setae his good inten- 
tions. He had put a power in the hands of wicked men by which they 
could control him. 

3. The folly of temporizing. 

a) Hesitation to do known duty gives time for temptation, weakens 
power to act, and encourages opposition. 

b) Desire to gain favor, to please’at any cost, will end in sacrifice of 
principle, in following the dictates of the mob. 

c) To become a tool of popular will does not free from guilt of wrong- 
doing or of shirked responsibility. Public men may not wash their hands 
of wrong caused by their own criminal failure. 

KwansEI GAKUIN W. K. MatrHews 
Kobe, Japan 


XLII. JESUS ON THE CROSS 
Luke 23:33-46? 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 
_ Vs. 34 is rejected by the best editors as not belonging to the original 
text. ‘Few verses of the gospels bear in themselves a surer witness to 
the truth of what they record than this first of the words from the cross; 
but it need not therefore have belonged originally to the book in which 
it is now included. We cannot doubt that it comes from an extraneous . 
source. Nevertheless, like 22:43 f., Matt. 16:2 f., it has exceptional claims 
to be permanently retained, with the necessary safeguards, in its accus- 
tomed place” «(Westcott and Hort). 
II. EXPOSITION 
The place called Golgotha, which Luke translates “a skull, ” has been 
most zealously sought, but defies identification. It was perhaps the usual 
place of execution. The execution of the two criminals had perhaps been 
set for that day, and that of Jesus was, for convenience, combined with 
theirs. His death was thus to have every element, not only of agony, but 
of ignominy and disgrace. In the not unusual parting of the garments 
among the soldiers who carried out the sentence, Luke, like Mark before 
him, finds resemblance to the picture of utter distress and shame presented 
in Ps. 22. This resemblance points all that Luke records of the cruci- 
fixion in this first paragraph. The malefactors on either side, the distri- 
2 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 9, 1906. 
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bution of the garments, the curious gazing crowd, the mocking rulers and 
soldiers with their taunts of former claims and present weakness—all have 
their counterparts in that psalm, the opening cry of which was among 
the last. words upon the lips of Jesus. The rulers, who had brought him 
to his death, taunted him with his messianic claims; the soldiers, with the 
political aspirations with which his messianic claims were vulgarly con- 
fused. The placard above his head, giving a title long obsolete, which 
it was now treasonable to claim, was rather a part of this general mockery 
than a genuine statement of his offense. Even the offering of vinegar, 
which Mark ascribes to compassion, is interpreted by Luke as derisive. 

The account of the penitent malefactor is peculiar to the.third gospel. 
Rebuking his fellow’s brutal hardness even in the face of death, and: to 
a man dying like themselves, he acknowledges his own guilt and asserts 
the innocence of Jesus, to whom he appeals as the Messiah destined one 
day to return and establish his kingdom. In that day he would have 
Jesus remember him, doubtless by raising him up to share in that blessed 
era. Jesus accepts his repentance, and rewards his faith with the promise 
of immediate fellowship with him in paradise—the abode, in Jewish 
thought, of the pious dead. 

The unnatural and stupendous darkness of that afternoon and the > 
mysterious tearing-asunder of the temple veil which screened the most 
holy place are recorded by Luke without comment, but in a connection 
full of significance. The rending of the veil especially suggests a favorite 
idea of the writer to the Hebrews (Heb., chaps. 9, 10). Both matters - 
appealed strongly to the Christian imagination as significant attendants 
of the unutterable tragedy. 

Jesus’ last words, as Luke records them, were a sentence from Ps. BI: 6. 
The word “Father” suggests his undisturbed trust and fellowship with 
God, in this hour of extremity. Of his dying agonies the evangelist says 
only that he uttered a loud cry before repeating those words. Death came 
only after long and fearful anguish, yet much earlier than was usual with 
crucified persons, who ordinarily lived twelve hours and sometimes lingered 
for days, writhing in fever and delirium. Doubtless anguish of spirit 
before and during his crucifixion hastened the death of Jesus, which prob- 
ably fell late in the afternoon. 


Ill. SUGGESTED SERMON: JESUS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD SUFFERING 


While Jesus was keenly sensitive to suffering—for he was no Stoic— 

he did not shun the suffering of others or himself seek exemption from it. 

~ On the other hand, he anticipated it, and prepared for it. seeking help 
from God in agonizing prayer. 
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From this preparation resulted his serenity of spirit in the worst of it. 

His triumph over it is a pattern and inspiration for us in a world of 
suffering, for which we may prepare ourselves through lives of prayerful 
dependence upon God, and over which we may triumph as he did. 


University oF CHICAGO EpcAr J. GooDsPEED 


XLIV. JESUS RISEN FROM THE DEAD 
Matt. 28: 1-153 


I. CRITICAL COMMENTS 


The accounts in the four gospels of what took place on Easter morning 
differ widely among themselves, both as respects general substance of nar- 
trative and as respects details. The simplest account is that in Mark 16:1-8. 
According to it the women early Sunday morning, coming to the tomb with 
spices for embalming, find the tomb open, and entering it behold a young 
man in a white robe, saying: “Jesus has risen and will meet his disciples in 
Galilee.” Since this account is evidently incomplete, and since vss. 9-20 
are shown by combination of internal and external evidence to form no 
part of the original Gospel of Mark, but to be an addition of a later hand 
summarized from the other gospels, we are obliged to suppose that the 
original conclusion evidently required by vs. 7 was lost by some very 
early accident, and its place filled later by vss. 9-20. 

To this brief account in Mark the Gospel of Matthew adds certain 
‘features which are peculiar to it, in part probably derived from the original 
conclusion in Mark,‘ in part through other sources. Of the former charac- 
ter is probably the appearance of Jesus to the returning women (vss. 9, 10). 
That Jesus had announced that he would meet his disciples in Galilee 
does not exclude his appearance to the women in Jerusalem. The narra- 
tive of the soldiers set to guard the tomb, and afterward consenting for 
money to admit that they had committed the deadly offense of sleeping 
while on guard, no doubt. preserves a story which was current among the 
early Christians to counteract and explain the Jewish assertion that the 
disciples had stolen the body. The story of the “great earthquake,” 
the descent of the “angel of the Lord,” rolling away the stone and causing 
the watchers to “quake and become as dead men,” evidently represents 
the attempt of the church to picture what took place before the women 
reached the tomb, and belongs rather in the realm of reverent imagination 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 16, 1906. 

4Cf. American Journal of Theology, 1905, pp. 484 ff., and Biblical World, Sep- 

tember, 1905, p. 230. 
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than in that of witnessed fact, the New Testament itself merewer that 
there were no witnesses of these things. 

There is nothing in this original account of Mark, vss. 1-8, or in 
that which was probably contained in the original conclusion of Mark, — 
which is inherently improbable. Such experiences are not uncommon 
and have a recognized place among psychological phenomena. They 
are variously explained. According to the view held by many scientific 
biblical scholars, this and the other resurrection phenomena were produced 
by the surviving personality of Jesus projecting itself into the minds of 
the disciples and causing them to see visions and hear voices. Such a 
view of the resurrection of Jesus, as a real and spiritual event, but unat- 
tended by any reanimation of his body, is, on the whole, the most accept- 
able in the present state of scientific thought, if not also most consistent 
with the earliest New Testament evidence itself. The chief difficulty 
with it is the question: What became of the body of Jesus? The attempt 
to derive from the different gospel accounts of the resurrection appear- 
ances a connected and self-consistent story has never been wholly suc- 
cessful. We must for the present rest content with the judgment that at 
the basis of these narratives there were real experiences of the disciples 
of Jesus, through which their faith in him being revived and strengthened, 
they entered into a spiritual fellowship with Jesus which became the moral 
dynamic of their lives. That their interpretations of the cause of these 
experiences are not wholly consistent, and that around the record of such 
extraordinary experiences there are gathered some elements that are his- 
torically improbable, is not at all surprising. 


Il. EXPOSITORY COMMENT 


Critical discussions like those above should be opened only with classes 
which are ready for them, but when opened at all should be dealt with 
without reserve. There is, however, another point of view from which 
to approach a lesson like this; and that is, putting questions of fact and 
history entirely to one side, to study the moral and literary beauty of 
the passage just as it lies before us. For this purpose it needs no explana- 
tion. The time is the early morning of Sunday, just before sunrise has 
terminated the sabbath. The two women, agitated with doubts and fears, 
make their way to the sepulcher. In place of the stillness of a deserted 
tomb, which the other accounts suggest, there is a sudden and marvelous 
manifestation, an earthquake, an angel descending from the sky, rolling 
away the stone and seating himself upon it, and then speaking to the 
astonished women the beautiful words of the resurrection evangel. On 
their way in haste to carry the word to the disciples, Jesus himself meets 
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them with words of greeting. They fall at his feet in adoration, and 
hear from his own lips the message to the disciples. Then the scene shifts 
from the sunlight of Easter joy to the dark lurking-places where priests 
and soldiers make their nefarious bargains. The dramatic contrasts are 
— represented in Gounod’s oratorio, The Redemption. 


II. APPLICATION TO LIFE 

Theme: ‘The Christian’s victory over death and the grave.” Text: 
“He is not here for he is risen;” or, “‘Why seek ye the living among the 
dead?” Using Jesus as an example; show that a spiritual personality 
never even enters the tomb, that it is only the cast-off shell which is or 
can be buried. Do battle with the dismal and pagan thoughts of death 
which are associated with corpses and cemeteries, and maintain that the 
spiritual view of the resurrection of Jesus suggested above opens the way 
for a view of death itself far more consonant with our higher thoughts 


and feelings. WILLARD Brown THORP 
CHICAGO 


, XLV. JESUS ASCENDS TO HEAVEN 
Luke 24:36-535 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

This section contains material not’ found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, although there is an echo of it in the appendix to Mark (16:14). 
It evidently belongs to that material which the third gospel derived from 
sources not otherwise preserved. The paragraphs 36-43 have a certain 
affinity with John 20:19-25. In both passages the material, physical 
body of the risen Jesus is distinctly emphasized. The relation between 
such a statement as Luke 24:39 and I Cor. 15:50 is very difficult to deter- 
mine. ‘ Another difficulty is involved in a comparison of the entire section 
with John 20:19, where the non-fleshly character of the body of Jesus 
seems implied. The section Luke 24:44-53 is not found in any of the 
other. gospels, and belongs to the Lucan cycle which appears also in the 
first chapter of Acts (1:1-14). 

Il. EXPOSITION 

Vs. 36, “‘stood in the midst of them”: The implication i is of a sudden 
miraculous appearance similar to that in John 20:19. Vs. 37, “spirit”: 
that is, disembodied spirit, though in the form of the body of Jesus. Vs. 
39: “A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye behold me having.” The 
omission of blood implies the death of Jesus. ‘Handle me”: i.e., gain 
by actual touch a conviction of my substantiality. Cf. also vs. 40. Vss. 
41, 42: The fact that Jesus ate a piece of fish would be a still further 

Ss International Sunday-School Lesson for December 23, 106. 
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evidence that he possessed a material body. The difficulty of harmonizing 
this statement with the other facts we know of the risen body of Jesus 
is apparent, and can be solved only by some hypothesis such as (a) that 
during the forty days the body of Jesus was in process of transformation; 
(b) that the eating and drinking on the part of the risen Jesus was itself 
a miracle; or (c) that the entire account belongs to a late stratum of gospel 
material and embodies the results of the reworking of original material 
for the sake of emphasizing the reality and identity of the risen Jesus. 
Vs. 44, “These are my words,” etc., implies some extended conversation 
between Jesus and his disciples which is not given in the Gospel of Luke. 
The probable reference is to the prophecy of his resurrection made 
by Jesus during his lifetime. The words contain in brief form the argu- 
ment for the messiahship of Jesus which the early church drew from his 
resurrection as a fulfilling of prophecy. The threefold division is that 
of the Hebrew Bible. Vss. 47-49: cf. Acts 1:8. Vs. 49, “promise of 
my Father”: i. e., the promise of the Holy Spirit. The early church com- 
monly regarded the coming of the Holy Spirit as the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Joel 2:28f.; Isa. 44:1. Vs. 50. ‘Over against Bethany”: 
that is, about an hour’s walk from Jerusalem. Vs. 51: Reference here 
is to the ascension described more in detail in the section Acts 1: 1-14. 
The verse certainly cannot refer to the ending of one of the various appear- 
ances of Jesus to his disciples prior to his final disappearance. Vs. 22, 
“with great joy”: They now believed that their Master had ascended to 
the post of messianic authority and dignity in heaven, whence he would 
presently return to complete his messianic work on earth. 
Ill. SUGGESTION FOR SERMON: THE RESURRECTION AND 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 

1. The resurrection of Jesus was not a mere vision on the part of the 
disciples. It was objectively real. The fact that his personality con- 
tinued after death in some discernible form is thus both an encouragement 
and an argument for our faith in personal immortality and in our resur- 
rection (vss. 36-43). 

2. The resurrection of Jesus is the consummation of i revelation of 
an_eternal“divine purpose to save a world from sin and death (vss. 44-48). 

3. The divine authority of Jesus in the spiritual realm, as implied in 
the description of the ascension, should be a source of inspiration and joy 
to every believer (vss. 50-53). 

4. To believe in the living, risen Christ is to surrender to his leader- 
ship, and consequently to come into — and regenerating communion 
with God (vs. 49): _ SHAILER MATHEWS 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Jewish Passover as Celebrated Today 

Having witnessed the Passover celebration at the homes of rabbis in 
Jerusalem and Germany, Volz (in the Zeitschrijt fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 1906, pp. 247-51) sketches the manner of its observance. 
All the family and the guests gather in the living-room, suitably decorated 
for the occasion. A covered cup of wine stands on the table, ready for 
the still expected Elijah. The head of the family puts on a white garment 
and takes his seat at the head of the table, upon which the dishes composing 
the meal are placed: unleavened cakes, an egg, a chicken bone, a bowl 
of sauce, a vessel of salt water and one of vegetables; each representing 
some phase in the experience of Israel. 

Every grown person present has a printed liturgy and a wine cup 

before him (there is no common cup), and the service begins with the 
Kiddush (which includes the thanksgiving for the fruit of the vine) and 
the drinking of the first cup. After blessing and eating a portion of the 
vegetable (the fruit of the earth), and breaking and setting aside some of the 
unleavened bread, the second cup is poured out. The youngest present 
inquires the reason of the observance, and is told of the exodus. A eulogy 
and explanation of the festival is then chanted by all, the head of the house 
leading. All lift up their cups and sing the beginning of the Hallel (Pss. 
113, 114), after which they give thanks for the fruit of the vine, and drink 
the second cup, leaning on the left side. 
_ All then wash their hands, and after another blessing, partake of the 
unleavened cakes and the vegetable, which is first'dipped in the sauce. 
With this the historical part of the meal ends. A merry supper follows, 
lasting two hours, after which the third cup is poured and, after praises 
and petitions, is drunk. After the pouring of the fourth cup, the song of 
praise is very beautifully sung (Pss. 115-18, 136). Other prayers follow; 
then the fourth cup is drunk, with a thanksgiving; and the whole con- 
cludes with a prayer for the rebuilding of the temple ‘in our days.” 


The Life of Jesus and the Teaching of Paul 
That Paul, who recognizes Jesus as his Lord, and who cannot find 
language too strong to express the completeness of his allegiance to him, 
should make so little use as he does of the teachings of Jesus, and of the 
facts of his life, to substantiate his own teachings is a paradox which not 
342 
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now for the first time, but recently more than formerly, has attracted the 
attention of scholars and led to investigation with a view to its explanation. 
Such explanation cannot be found in a contrariety of thought between 
Paul and Jesus. For whatever differences in details there may be, the 
religion of Jesus as we learn it from either the Synoptists or from John, and 
the religion of Paul as reflected in his epistles, are in their fundamentals 
the same. In a recent issue of the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft (VII, 2) M. Briickner, who recently published a book on the 
origin of the Pauline Christology, returns to the discussion of the subject. 

Briickner’s thesis is that the agreement between the teachings of Jesus 
and those of Paul in such matters as theology, eschatology, and ethics is 
due to their common agreement with current Jewish views; but that the 
more essential fact is that ‘‘Paul, in entire independence of Jesus, presented 
to the Greeks in his gospel of Christ, the deepest content of that which 
Jesus in his person brought to mankind.” 

That there is a large element of truth in this general statement can 
hardly be denied. In Jesus the /ife, the personality, is of capital impor- 
tance; in Paul, the doctrine. The two are in essential agreement in the 
conception of religion which they convey. Both are conditioned in a 
measure by current Judaism. Paul does, despite his enthusiastic devotion 
to and exaltation of Christ, develop his system of thought to an astounding 
degree in independence of the life and the teaching of Jesus. It is not 
impossible, as Briickner affirms, that he had in some respects incorrect 
notions concerning the facts of Jesus’ life. But we are persuaded that 
Briickner quite overstates the matter when he affirms that Paul develops 
his views in entire independence of Jesus. Paul’s own letters show that 
while to him the heavenly Christ was the supreme object of his devotion and 
the center of his thought, yet he clearly identified the heavenly with the 
historical Jesus, in the sense that the former was the latter—crucified, risen 
from the dead, and seated at the right hand of God; and that, furthermore, 
he had opportunities to acquire knowledge concerning the life and teachings 
of Jesus from those who had personally known him; and still further, 
that he possessed some such knowledge. The small amount of it that 
appears in his letters is indeed surprising, and the fact is of no little signifi- 
cance; but there is more reason to affirm that he must have possessed 
more than he actually mentions in his letters, than to affirm that he devel- 
oped his gospel wholly independently of Jesus. 
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Since registrations are still being made by ministers who for one reason 
or another found the September date for Bible Study Sunday impracticable 
it is impossible to give full data at this time. A few, facts, however, may 
be of interest. 

Of the twelve hundred churches registered before September 15, the 
day set for the service, the geographical distribution was as follows: 
Alaska 2, Canada 69, Arizona 1, California 35, Colorado 13, Connecticut 36, 
Delaware 2, District of Columbia 4, Florida 1, Georgia 3, Idaho 1, Illinois 
88, Indiana 32, Iowa 53, Kansas 20, Kentucky 8, Maine 21, Maryland 17, 
Massachusetts 86, Michigan 41, Minnesota 29, Mississippi 5, Missouri 19, 
Montana 3, Nebraska 18, Nevada 1, New Hampshire 11, New Jersey 29, 
New Mexico 1, New York 115, North Carolina 6, North Dakota 8, Ohio 60, 
Oklahoma 3, Oregon 6, Pennsylvania 84, Rhode Island 13, South Dakota 
11, Tennessee 7, Texas 13, Utah 1, Vermont 14, Virginia 9, Washington 19, 
West Virginia 4, Wisconsin 36, Wyoming 3 

A study of this list will show that the only divisions of the country in 
which there was no church responding to the call were Arkansas, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and the Indian Territory; and these omissions may 
well be accounted for by the possibility that the call did not reach these 
states, since its circulation was, on the ground of expense, limited to a 
small fraction of the entire number of ministers in the United States and 
Canada 

The denominational coloring of the company of churches is as varied 
as-one might expect. In the case of some three or four hundred churches 
the denomination is not known, but among nine hundred the distribution 
is as follows: Baptist 243, Congregationalist 190, Presbyterian 149, Metho- 
dist Episcopal 156, Reformed 36, Christian 6, Protestant Episcopal 14, 
Lutheran 14, Evangelical 12, United Presbyterian 11, United Brethren 11, 
Free Methodist 2, Methodist Protestant 3, Universalist 6, Friends 3, 
German Baptist 2, Mennonite 2, Reformed Christian 2; Free Adventist, 
Christian Catholic, New Jerusalem, German Evangelical, Reformed Jewish, 
Seventh-Day Baptist, Anglican, Dunkard, 1 each. 

Some hundreds of these churches have already organized large classes 
as a result of the day’s work. One hundred and fifty thousand of F the per- 
sonal pledges of Bible study issued by the Inst1TUTE were distributed in 
the participating churches, and many ministers have expressed themselves 
as astonished at the unexpectedly large number of these slips returned to 
them with requests for organized Bible study in their churches. In one 
church of three hundred members one hundred and fifty pledges were 
collected, and in many churches where the pastor knew of no special 
interest in the subject fifty or more pledges were given in. 

It is not necessary that this work should be confined to a day in Sep- 
tember. Let the good work go on into November and December. 
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Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents from the Earliest 
Times to the Persian Conquest. Collected, edited, and _trans- 
lated with commentary by JAMes Henry Breastep, Pu.D. 
Vol. I, The First to the Seventeenth Dynasties; Vol. II, The 
Eighteenth Dynasty; Vol. II], The Nineteenth Dynasty; Vol. IV, 
The Twentieth to the Twenty-sixth Dynasties. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1906. Pp. cxxviit+1570. $15 net. 

It is now eighty-five years since Champollion first read the name of 

a native Pharaoh in hieroglyphic; his decipherments followed each other 

rapidly, and his work has gradually been perfected by succeeding genera- 

tions of scholars. At the same time, the spade, the pencil, and recently 
the camera have been busy in unearthing and recording the inscriptions 
and sculptures of ancient Egypt. In the last century histories were at 
first written from the old materials furnished by Manetho and Herodotus, 
with a few corrections, additions, or confirmations which the early deci- 
pherers were able to supply; gradually they became more and more 
independent of the Greek writers, and in 1877 Brugsch wrote a substantial 
volume of Egyptian history (expanded by the English publisher into 
two fat volumes) which he could boast to be derived entirely from the 
monuments. It was followed by many others, the excellent works of 
Wiedemann and Petrie being catalogues raisonnées of kings and monu- 
ments, while those of Markus and Ed. Meyer were summaries of historical 
results. But with the increase of material the renderings of original 
documents admitted into the text of the histories became proportionately 
more and more scanty. Those who, having the run of a great library, 
took the trouble to refer to L. D. III 12 or Rec. de trav. VI 20, might or 
might not be rewarded for their pains according as they were or were not 
facile readers of Egyptian writing: translations of varying merit, like the 
original texts themselves, were scattered through hundreds of volumes of 
periodicals or memoirs. An attempt was made in the seventies to collect 
versions of the most important texts both of Egypt and of Mesopotamia 
for English readers in a series of volumes entitled Records of the Past. 

Useful as it was for the time, it did not go very far and was not repeated 

in any other country. The work of the last quarter of a century has 

been sufficient to render even the best of the old translations obsolete. 
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Now at length Professor Breasted, a distinguished member of that 
Berlin school which has been the chief factor in the progress of our knowl- 
edge of the Egyptian language, has given us, through the medium of 
The University of Chicago Press, a corpus of translations of the historical 
texts of Egypt. With the necessary analyses, introductions, and com- 
mentaries, they fill no less than four volumes, making 1,500 pages of close 
print. To incorporate any substantial part of these into a history would 
be obviously out of the question; apart from their mere bulk, there is 
nearly always a great proportion of matter that would be entirely irrele- 
vant in such a work. Yet no real student can afford to neglect it when 
accessible. For ease of reference, Breasted has divided the introductions 
and translations into brief paragraphs with running numbers in each 
volume; thus in his admirable History, which has appeared at the same 
time with these translations, he is able to provide full guidance to the 
sources of information by the briefest possible references at the bottom 
of each page to volume and paragraph of the Records. The gain to his 
History from this is immense, and of the same character will be the gain 
to every student of Egyptian lore. The labor involved in gathering the 
material must have been very great. Professor Breasted himself tells us 
that it has occupied him ten years, and many of us know with what rapidity 
he works. Some of these texts had never been published; much, though 
published, had never been translated; and all, whether published or 
not, had to be revised wherever possible, either with the originals or with 
photographs or squeezes, all the copies at the same time being collated; 
and then fresh translations had to be made. So swift is the progress of 
the subject that several newly unearthed documents have had to be hur- 
riedly incorporated at the last moment, and others have been found too 
late for insertion. Perhaps these may find their way into a supplement or 
a new edition in some not too distant future. Needless to say, Breasted’s 
researches have made accessible a vast amount of material that has never 
before been utilized for history, and new points have been brought out 
by him from the best-known texts. 

So much having been said, does anything remain to be done but to 
invite the reader to procure the History at once (if he has not already 
done so), and thence proceed to study the Records on which it is founded ? 
But perhaps a few words may be devoted to characterizing some of the 
records themselves. 

The chief among the scanty documents of the Old Kingdom or “‘Em- 
pire” is a fragment of annals reaching back from the Fifth Dynasty as 
far as history can penetrate, It is hardly more than a scrap; it estab- 
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lishes, however, the important fact that annals were systematically 
kept in Egypt and shows their character: an annual note of royal 
buildings,] endowments, and festivals, together with any military expedi- 
tions, and a record of the height of the Nile at the inundation. The Old 
Kingdom records indicate a high ideal among the wealthy and powerful 
princes of the time: 


O all ye people of the Cerastes-Mountain; O ye great lords of other nomes 

I gave bread to 

the hungry of the Cerastes-Mountain, I clothed him who was naked therein. 

I filled its shore with cattle and its lowlands with flocks. I satisfied the wolves 

of the mountain and the falcons of heaven with the flesh of flocks [a very early 

trace of veneration of animals belonging to species locally sacred, as Breasted 

duly explains], I speak no lie: for I was one beloved of his father, praised of 

his mother, excellent in character to his brother, and amiable to his sister (Vol. 
I, p. 126). 


Under the Twelfth Dynasty (Vol. I, p. 306) we have the first mention 
of an expedition to Syria, Cedars of Lebanon had been brought to Egypt 
(through the port of Byblos) as early as the Third Dynasty (Vol. I, p. 66). 
But throughout the New Kingdom or ‘‘Empire” Syria, or a large part of 
it, was under Egyptian domination, only interrupted by occasional revolts, 
and the documents in the second and third volumes are crowded with 
references to it. On p. 264 of Vol. III is the famous and unique mention 
of Israel from the stela of victories of the fifth year of Merneptah. 

At the beginning of the seventh century B.c., Egypt comes into the 
range of definite Greek history, and about the same time the cuneiform 
and biblical records are singularly enlightening. It is lamentable to see 
how little information can be obtained at this time and onward from the 
Egyptian inscriptions. The supremely interesting period of the Twenty- 
Sixth Dynasty, the dynasty of Psammetichus, Necho, Hophra, and Amasis, 
is represented by but 40 pages in the Records as against 427 for the 
Eighteenth Dynasty; and further, on the cuneiform side, that elusive 
figure Nebuchadrezzar has contributed almost nothing by his inscriptions 
to help out the accounts in the Bible and Herodotus. 

When the promised Index to these translated records has been issued, 
Professor Breasted may be cordially congratulated on having begun 
and ended a great task, by the successful accomplishment of which he 
has put the study of Egyptian history on an entirely new footing. 


F. Lu. GrirFitH 


RIVERSVALE, ENGLAND 
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Telling Bible Stories. By Louise SryMour Houcuton. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. ix+250. $1.25. 
The Story Bible. By Marcaret E. SANGsteR. New York: Mof- 

fat, Yard & Co., 1905. Pp. 219. 

The growing interest in effective ways of telling Bible stories to children | 
is evidenced by the increasing number of books which are being written 
on the subject. Two recent books of this character are by women well 
known to the public. One, entitled Telling Bible Stories, by Mrs. Louise 
Seymour Houghton, is for adult readers; the other, The Story Bible, by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, is intended for children. 

Mrs. Houghton in her first chapter presents an able thesis on ‘The 
Old Testament and the Child.” She shows how the Old Testament 
is filled with stories of heroes whose lives are continually influenced by 
a consciousness of the presence of God. This practicing of God’s pres- 
ence, she affirms, is the natural and ideal attitude of the child-nature. 
Further, the Old Testament presents a child-people in their relation to 
God. Inasmuch as Mrs. Houghton, in common with many others, accepts 
the theory that “‘the mental development of every child naturally repeats 
the mental history of the race,” she concludes that “the Old Testament 
is pre-eminently the child’s book,” its unique value being found in the 
fact that it tells the story of elemental man “with his face toward God.” 

This chapter is followed by a series of studies of typical Old Testament 
stories, which she divides into five classes: the morning stories or folk- 
tales of the Hebrews; the patriarch stories; the hero stories; the romance 
stories; and finally the purpose stories. With but one exception, Mrs. 
Houghton does not attempt to tell the stories herself for the children’s 
reading. Instead, she has aimed to inspire mothers to tell the Old Testa- 
ment stories to their children by suggesting to them what in the stories 
has meaning and interest for children. The author presents with keen 
insight what she believes to be the central themes of the stories, suggesting 
their geographical or historical atmospheres, and indicating varying 
points of view from which they may be treated for children of different 
ages. 

The woman already somewhat intelligent in the biblical field, and 
sufficiently open-minded to adapt herself to modern ways of dealing with 
biblical material, will find the book most suggestive. Mrs. Houghton’s 
diction may prove a little too philosophic for the average mother. More- 
over she has presupposed for the reader a wide knowledge of biblical 
literature and access ‘through libraries to a still wider range of literature. 
To follow her suggestions thoroughly would probably require more time 
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for study than most busy mothers are able to command or have the incli- 
nation to give. Mrs. Houghton’s book, however, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature on the religious education of children, and, it is 
to be hoped, will be carefully studied by leaders in Sunday-school work, 
and especially those who are planning graded curricula, although there 
may be difference of opinion as to many of her conclusions. 

Mrs. Sangster, in her Story- Bible, has included sixty-two chapters 
or stories, forty-eight of which are from the Old Testament and fourteen 
from the New. The book is tastefully bound, printed in large, clear 
type, and illustrated by twelve colored drawings. Like all of Mrs. Sang- 
ster’s writings, this book for children is pervaded with the beautiful and 
gentle spirit of her personality. 

To the more modern students of the Bible the book may seem inade- 
quate. The author has revealed no unusual insight in finding the central — 
themes of the stories told. In not a few instances she names more than 
one “lesson” to be drawn from a story, apparently regarding them of 
equal importance. In her choice of biblical material she has omitted or 
passed over with but a few words stories which many would consider 
among the most valuable portions of the children’s Story Bible. Nor in 
her story-telling -has she manifested the results of a careful study of geo 
graphical or historical settings. 

Also from the point of view of present educational thought the book 
is faulty. In attempting to write the stories both “that mothers may 
read them to little children” and that “older children may read them” 
for themselves, she has not successfully adapted them to either class. 
The diction, sentence formation, and thought is frequently too advanced 
for the six-year-old; and, on the other hand, phrases are ay 
found which might offend a boy of twelve. 

It is the author’s expressed purpose to tell the stories in Scripture 
language whenever she deems it possible. This adds the charm of sim- 
plicity to her book; yet the wisdom of her policy may be questioned. 
The practice in literature-teaching in our best primary schools today is 
to dwell on a few stories, presenting them with a great deal of concrete 
detail, father than telling or reading many stories with little but outline 
on which to feed the imagination. For the most part, the stories of this 
book are as much condensed as in the Bible narrative, and in not a few 
cases they are much briefer. This is especially true in-the telling of New 
Testament stories, where even as many as nine separate stories are con- 
densed into one chapter about eight pages in length. 

‘A’ few of the chapter headings are such as to compel an interested 
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attention from the child, but, for the most part, they are stereotyped and 
commonplace. On the whole, we feel that in the field of children’s 
literature Mrs. Sangster has not shown herself so competent a writer as 
in her long series of practical messages to women and girls. 


Lyon Fans 
New York City 


Biblical Christianity. By Hermann Lipemann, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Bern. Translated by MAuRICE 
A. Canney. London: A. Owen & Co., 1905. Pp. 82. 2s. 

The translation of a German book into English is often a task of 
doubtful value, because the specific problems which the foreign theologian 
considers are often more or less strange to us. This volume, however, 
forcibly and clearly puts a question which must be frankly faced in America 
as well as in Germany or Switzerland. Dr. Liidemann calls attention 
to the fact that ultra-conservative theologians and radical infidels agree 
today in the demand, “Either biblical Christianity or no Christianity.” 
But the Bible is a “book of the ancient world,” embodying a cosmology 
which the pupils in modern schools are taught to reject. The Coperni- 
can theory of astronomy makes inconceivable the relation between nature 
and the supernatural in which biblical thought is expresesd. Dr. Liide- 
mann’s solution of the problem consists in distinguishing between religion 
and theology. The biblical religion is a recognition of the supreme place 
of a righteousness inspired and guided by the consciousness of “the gospel 
of God’s eternal love for the children of men as they struggle and develop.” 
Both the critical study of theologian and the devotional study of the lay- 
man lead to the recognition of this as the real message of the Bible. To 
disengage this religious message from the antique and obsolete incidental 
elements in biblical theology is an imperative task today. 

This little book, which can be read in an hour’s time by any intelligent 
Christian, is an admirable introduction to a problem which must receive 
serious attention. To make the Bible the textbook of religious instruction, 
and at the same time to ignore the fact that boys and girls in the public 
schools are with universal approval taught a science in conflict with the 
biblical view of the world, is to make of our Sunday schools centers of 
spiritual confusion. We need many such honest books as this in order 
to realize the significance of certain facts which can no longer be evaded 
by our churches. 

G. B: S. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Briccs, C. A. A Critical and Exegetical 

Commentary on the Book of Psalms. 

Vol. I. [The International Critical 

Commentary.] New York: Scribner, 

1906. Pp. cx+422. $3. 

This volume includes the introduction to the 
entire Psalter and the Commentary on Pss. 1-50. 
The introduction is full and thorough, packed with 
learning. Especial attention is given in the com- 
mentary to the poetical form, each psalm being 
translated with due attention to the parallelism 
and recognition of the strophic structure. The 
critical position of the author might be called con- 
servative in these days when many interpreters 
are denying the existence of pre-exilic psalms in 
the Psalter. 


Appis, W. E. Hebrew Religion to the 
Establishment of Judaism under Ezra. 
[Crown Theological Library.}) New 
York: Putnam, 1906. Pp. xvi+ 316. 
$1.25. 

A well-written, non-technical presentation of the 
early religion of Israel from the historical point of 
view, and well suited to the needs of the non- 
specialist reader for whom it is intended. 
Dux, B. Das Buch Habakuk. Text, 

Ubersetzung und Erklarung. Tiibin- 

gen: Mohr, 1906. Pp. 101. M. 2.80. 

A fresh and stimulating interpretation of this 
interesting prophecy. The fundamentally new 
point in the treatment is the assignment of the 
prophecy to the opening of the Greek period, 
rather than to the exilic as heretofore. 
Dretius, M. Die Lade Jahves. Eine 

religionsgeschichtliche 

[Forschungen zur Religion und Litera- 

tur des Alten und Neuen Testaments.] 

Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 

1906. Pp. 128. M. 3.60. 

An investigation of the origin, history, and func- 
tion of the Ark of the Covenant. The main posi- 
tions taken are: (1) that the ark was of non-Israelit- 
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ish origin probably Babylonian; (2) that one tribe, 
probably the Joseph tribe, adopted it and took 
it into Canaan, where it was lost to the Philistines, 
and later recovered by David, who, by restoring 
it to Israel and placing it in Jerusalem, bound the 
northern tribes to his new capital; and (3) that 
it was a throne‘upon which Jehovah was supposed 
to be seated. 

Baentscu, B. Altorientalischer und 
israelitischer monotheismus: Ein Wort 
zur Revision der entwickelungsge- 
schichtlichen Auffassung der israeli- 
tischen Religionsgeschichte. Ttibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1906. Pp. xiit+120. M. 
2.40. 

Baentsch brings the fact of the existence of a 
theoretical kind of monotheism in Babylonia and 
Egypt in very early times into connection with the 
otigin of Israel’s religion, and decides that the 
religion of Moses must have been fundamentally 
monotheistic, even though the people as a whole 
did not become monotheists till late in the exile. 
GarpineR, J. H. The Bible as English 

Literature. New York: Scribner, 

1906. Pp. xi+ 402. 

An excellent work of its kind, confining its 
attention to the literary character of the Bible as 
it appears in the Authorized Version, though re- 


cognizing and indorsing the main principles and 
fesults of historical criticism. 


ARTICLES 


SmitH, G. A. “The Jewish Constitution 
from Nehemiah to the Maccabees.’ 
Expositor, September, 1906, pp. 193- 
209. 

A study. of the development of the Jewish ad- 
ministration, civil and national, in the later post- 
exilic age. 


Ducxwortn, H. T. F. The Origin of 
the Book of Daniel. Ibid., pp. 224-33. 
An inconclusive attempt to trace the origin of 

portions of Daniel back to the times of the exile. 
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Gray, G. BucHANAN. The Alphabetic 
Structure of Psalms IX and X. Ibid., 
PP- 233-53- 

A careful study of the two psalms, resulting 
in the conclusion that they were originally one 
poem of eighty-eight lines, of which four or five 
lines are now lost, two or three from b 9:6 
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Bupprg, K. War die Lade Yahwes ein 
leerer Thron? Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken, July, 1906, pp. 508-go. 
An examination of the view, recently championed 

by Gunkel and Dibelius, that the ark of the Cove- 


~ Mant.was a throne upon which the Deity was 


and 9:10, and two from between 10:1 and 10:4. 


¢ived of as seated. Budde’s judgment -is 
adverse. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BURTON, E. D. Syntaxis der Wijzen en 
 Tijden in het Grieksche Nieuwe Testa- 

ment. E. [de] Witt] Burton’s Syntax 

- of New Testament Moods and Tenses 
voor het Nederlandsch ‘Taaleigen 
bewerkt door J]. DE ZWAAN. Haarlem: 
Willink, 1906, pp. 288. 

In passing into this Dutch form, Professor 
Burton s Syntax has received various additions, 
especially in the matter of illustrations drawn from 
the papyri, etc. 

Gates, H. W.. The Life of Jesus: A 
Manual for Teachers. Part I. . [Con- 
structive Bible Studies. Edited by 
Ernest D. Burton; Elementary Series.] 

_ Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1906. Pp. xxvii+ 39. 

- This is the first of four parts which are to appear 

at intervals of three months, designed for teachers 

of the life of Jesus in the elementary department 

of Sunday schools. This first part includes a 

series of suggestions for the teachers who shall 

use it, and a list of books recommended. After 
an introductory study of Palestine and its people, 
the infancy and boyhood of Jesus are suggestively 
treated. A Pupil’s Notebook, carefully prepared 
and handsomely printed, is provided for the pupils, 
who cannot fail to be attracted and interested in 
this admirable device. The Manual and Note- 
book taken together promise to be a valuable aid 
in teaching the life of Christ to children. 

‘ARTICLES . 

Witxrinson, W.C. “Are the Resurrection 

Narratives Legendary?” American 


RELATED 

BOOKS 
Bunce, E. A. Wats. The Egyptian 
Heaven and Hell. [Books on Egypt and 
Chaldaea.) Vol. I, “The Book Am- 
Tuat,” with 180illustrations. Vol. II, 
“The Short Form of the Book Am- 


Journal of Theology, eee, 1906, 


pp. 628-47. 
- Professor Wilkinson argues for the literal, physi- 
cal resurrection of Jesus. 


STALKER, JAMES. What is “The Com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost”?  Ex- 
positor, September, 1906, pp. 264-68. 

“The liberality of the Holy Ghost’? in imparting 

the gifts of the spirit is Dr. Stalker’s answer. 


Ramsay, W. M. Tarsus: XVIII-XXI. 

Ibid., pp. 268-88. 

_ The latest of Professor Ramsay’s interesting 
papers upon Tarsus treat the political fortunes of 
the city in Roman times, especially as reflected in 
the career of Athenodorus, the tutor and adviser 
of Augustus, who reformed the Tarsian constitu- 
tion shortly before the birth of Christ, and whose. 
influence may even have been felt by Paul. 
BARTLET, VERNON. Melito the Author 
of the Muratorian Canon. Ibid., pp. 

210-24. 

Against Robinson’s recent argument that Hip- 
polytus was the author of the Muratorian Canon, 
Professor Bartlet urges the Asiatic atmosphere of 
the fragment as evidence that it is the work of 
Melito of Sardis. 


WinpiscH, Hans. Das Evangelium des 
Basilides. Zeitschrift fiir die neutesta- 


mentliche Wissenschajt, 1906, pp. 

46. 

The gospel of Basilides, like Marcion’s me 
was the canonical Luke somewhat modified, but 
probably less altered that Marcion’s form of Luke. 
Basilides prepared a commentary on it, which was 
thus the first commentary on a gospel to be written. 


SUBJECTS 


Tuat and The Book of Gates.” Vol. 
III, “The Contents of the Books of 
the Other World Described and Com- 
pared,” and Index. Chicago:. Open 
_ Court Publishing Co., 1906. Pp. 
xxvi+ 816. 
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